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PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
Loxpos, 1562, anp Panis, 1867. 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 


PRAYER BOOKS, 


Church Services, Lessons, &c., <&e. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLESB 
FOR THE APPROACHING 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 
EVER IMPORTED. 
and 
UnsvapasezD IN Frvise on ELeGanxces or Dasian. 
Sole agents for the 


New York Bible and Common Prayer-Hook 
Society. 
and 
MBSER3. BYRHE & SPOTTISWOODB, 
LONDON. 
POTT & AMBRY, 
Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper Union, and No. 626 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 
H. L. BATEMAN.............Lessee and Director. 
BARBE BLEUB, 

TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING 

HIS EK. 


T Ww 
SATURDAY MATINEE, AT ONE, 
With Mile. IRMA and M. AUJAC and all the great artists. 


WALLACK’S. 

Proprietor and Manager.............MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
SATURDAY, 19th—-SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
MONDAY, 2ist—-THE WONDER. 

TUESDAY, 284—TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME and 
THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT, 

WEDNESDAY, 284—THE CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH and 
WOODCOCE’S LITTLE GAME. 
THURSDAY, %th—THE WONDER} 








A charming little story for children, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of “ Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” “ Rose 
Mather,” etc. *,* beautifolly printed and bound, with a dozen 
illustrations in colours. Price $1 00. 


LIFB OF “ BRICK” POMEROY. 


A deerly interesting book ; giving. the i i? history, charae- 
ter, public and political services of Mank M. Pommgror, the well- 
knowrg boldand successful editor of the famous La Crosse Demo- 
erat. With a fine steel portrait. *,* Price $1 50. 


THH WHITH GAUNTLET. 


A brilliant new Romance by Capt. Mayne Reid, author of 
“8calp-Hunters,” etc. Capt. Mayne Keid has almost surpassed 
himeeit in these dashing psges, which will be read by every one. 
It is one of the most thrilling stories ever written. *,* Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. Price $1 75. *,* Also, new editions 
of thie author's other exciting works: Scalp Huntere—Rifle Ran- 

ers—Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trall—Hunter’s Feast—W bite 
thief—Quadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Rapgers—Wild Life— 
Maroon—Headless Horseman. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 


An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
all young poe ny eepecially young ladies, It isjust the sort of 
book that parents desireto put into the hands of children for 
forming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won't 
read, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
interested in. *,* Beautifully bound. Price $1 50. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A new burleeque work, by Orpugvus C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers” for Tr and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and graceful talk upon a 
topic that never fadee—“ The old theme.” x Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for the Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICH. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
her and Hamorist, “Josh Billings,’’ whose previous book has 
bed such an immense success both in Americaand England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic eter g and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price § bo. 


ROSE MATHER. 
A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—. lish Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homeet cad— Dora e—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh 
Worthington. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 
each. 
tag” These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and 
sent by mall, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 BROADWAY, New York. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 
AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
CONTAINING THE ADDITIONAL HYMNS. 





The Oxford University Press have just published several new 
editions of the U. 8. Episcopal Prayer Book, which possess all 
the accuracy and beauty of typography that have earned for the 
OXFORD BIBLES 

such 8 world-wide admiration. 





The subscribers, who are the 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


for the Oxford University Press, have now in stock an endless 
variety of elegant and plain bindings of the 


OXFORD BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
to which they invite the attention of purchasers, 

THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street N,.Y. 





The first of Poets, the first of Artists, and the foremost of En- 
gravers have been engaged upon the production of 1 ’ 
and it may now fairly be claimed that no more beautiful and ap- 
[ry mony a weeny ey could possibly be found than either or a} 
of these volumes would form. Dore has never oneeree the 
wonderful vigor of his imagination to better effect, while his de- 
signs have been executed by engravers who stand foremost in their 
profession in Great Britain, 
THE FINE ART GIFT BOOK FOR 1869: 


Gems of English Art of the Nineteenth 
Century ; 

Being Reproductions of the greatest works of some of the most 
celebrated Artists of this Century, in twenty-four pictures, 
beautifully printed in colors by LEIGHTON BROTHERS, 
and Iliustrative Texts by FRANCI8 TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Imperial Svo. ; yap bound in cloth, with inlaid aud 
illuminated sides, 810. 
© Language of Flowers; or, Floral Emblems of 
Thoughte, Feel and Sentiments. By Robert Tyas. With 
Twelve Colored of Fiowers. Printed on thick paper, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 85. 

Pictures of E ish Hiistory. By Mary Howitt, 
With twelve beautiful colored illustrations. Small dto, extra 

cloth, gilt eoaee, s 

Memoirs of Cetebrated Female Sovereigns, By 
Mrs. Jameson. A new edition, (the fourth, } with steel por- 

trait. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $3. 

Every Boy’s Book A complete poerte edia of Sports 
and Amusements, edited by EDMUND R UTLEDGE. vith 
nearly 600 illustrations, and elght colored plates. A new edi- 

tion, almost entirely rewritten, with AN APPENDIX ON 

AMERICAN GAMES, by Henry Cuapwick. Thick 8vo, 

816 pages, price $4. 

The Moy Foresters. A Tale of the Days of Robin Hood. 
By Annie Bowman. Lllustrated 16mo., cloth, 81 50. 

The Doctor’s Ward, A Tale for Girls. By the author 
of “ The Four Sisters."’ Illustrated. 16mo., cloth, 81 50. 


*,* The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 


be sent by mail or express, pre-paid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
No, 416 Broommz Street, New Yorx. 
A Picture of 
THE CENTRAL PARK, 














After nearly three years spent in preparation, 
F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
459 BROOME STREET, 
HAVE NOW READY 
A DESCRIPTION OF 


The New York Central Park, 


A work on which pains and cost have without stint been lavished. 
It is adorned with upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED ENCRAVINGCS, 


exquisitely done on wood, after designs by Mr. Bellows, of 
THE ACADEMY OF DESICN; 


aided by which, and a double-paged bird’s-eye view of the Park, 
one js at once at home, amid the witchery of ite enchanting scenery 
and gorgeous architectural embellishment. Asa 


XMAS AND NEW YEAR'S CIFT, 


the book has all the requisites, A delicately tinted papg—fne 
typography—engravings, numerous and spirited—and a subject, in 
which all feel a just and laudable pride. 

In one vol. Imperial octavo. Price $10; morocco, $15. 
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YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 840 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 

JEWELER awp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be 
tween 14th and 15th 8ts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew. 
elry Repaired. §a@f™ All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 








in the store, free of sharge, while the purchaser waits. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
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THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


AVA ........+. leaves New York .... Wednesday, Dec. 23. 
AUSTRALIAN...leaves New York....Wednesday, Dec. 30. 








KUSSLA .-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan. 6. 
CHINA - leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan.. 13. 
CUBA . -+esleaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
JAVA leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jan. 27. 


Chief Cavin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..880 
TO PARIS, 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


will not be accountable for Bpecie or 
ing, having the value expressed, are 


§ The owners of these shi 
Valuables unless Bills of 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ineLanp). Theloman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THS MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Finet CaBIN ........++: $100 00 | Sracraom........... -- 685 00 
Do, to London....105 00 Do, to London....40 00 
6 to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 00 
Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold, 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
De, consisting of the 





FRANCE..........000. Capt. Grace..... ee -3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. . Capt. Thompson 3,450 * 
THE QUEEN KAD. veoee pc 
HELVETIA........... , MUNG. .ecees = 
See Capt, Webster.......... “ 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson......... 38 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Hall............ 2, ” 
VIRGINIA,........... Capt. Thomas........... “ 





eaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Gooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
gud fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
eRe of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireiand) tor 
637 payable here in currency. 
Dratte issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; SPEERAGE, $30, Curreucy. 
For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgss UF THB Com- 
PANY, 09 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


T4PsCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
#6 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Weexty Ling or Stzamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TFAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway. N. Y¥. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOyYp. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Screw Stsamexs OF THe Norte German Lioyp run 
egularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
havras, and SourH#ampron—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
67; Bteerage, $25. Yrom Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120; becond (Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40, Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 

All letters must pars through the Post office, 

tar" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 

gue. 

Bills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods are 
feared at the Custom House. 

cle taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 





THE ‘ALBION. 


STEAM COMPANY. 
FOR LIVERPOOL, 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAYS. | 


NEBRASKA.......... 3,392 tons..... Dec. 16, at 8 A. M. 
MANHATTAN....... 2,965 tons...... Dec. 23, at 12 M. 
MINNESOTA.........2,965 tons...... Jan 6 
COLORADO..........3,025 tons...... Jan 20. 


Cabin passage, $80, gold; Steerage, $30, currency. 

Tickets to bring out passengers from Europe can be obtained | 

on reasonable terms. | 

For freight or passage apply to | 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 71 Wall 8t. 

For steerage passage of | 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 29 Broadway. 

quan TO GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 

s THE ANCHOR LINE 

Favorite Clyde built passenger steamers are intended to sail 

EVERY SATURDAY, 
from pier 20 North river, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CALEDONIA..........- Dec. 12 EUROPA...........+--- Jan, 2 
BRITANNIA........... Dec. 19 COLUMBIA..........-. Jan. 9 
UNITED KINGDOM...Dec. 26 IOWA, 





Rates of passage, payable in currency :— 

Cabins to Liverpool, Glasgow or Derry, $90 and $75. 

Excursion tickets, good for twalve months, $160 

Steerage to Glasgow or Derry, $30; intermediate, $35. 

Prepaid certificates from these ports, $37. 

® Passengers bouked to and from Hamburg, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at very low rates. 

Draits issued, payable at any bank in Great Britain or Ireland. 
For further information apply at the company's office, No. 6 


Bowling Green, New York, to 

HERAT ts CH ENDERSON BROTHERS. | 
5000 VISERING CARD PLATES IN TRUST AT 

GIMBRKEDE’S. Look up your card piatc, and renew your supply 

of Cards, at 588 or 872 BRUADWAY. 


7 MAPPY REW “WHAe —Cards and Note Paper ‘for 
New Year's Day. GIMBREDE’S, 5-8 and 873 BROADWAY. 


At GiIM#REDE'S, 583 ard 872 BROADWAY. Bolling 
off balance of the Stock of Fancy Goods, at cost; until ls: of 
January. 








TOWERS. 
CAS FITTER, 
E STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


WinLLiaAm 


PLUMBER AND 
No. 32 CARMIN 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 


‘JOHN GILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satenels, &c., &c. 
O. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Ld 
One door below Clinton Place and Sth Street. 


~ FRANK BIRD, 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


CHS. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 





OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STRERT, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 29th Street, 
7 BLEECKER STRERT, near Broadway. 

Works—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

Goods of every description, in large or small quantities, dyed, 

finished, and restored in the best style. 

JOMN MeceMENNAN, | 

"Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 

Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Ycry¥. Mantel Pieces, 

Monuments, Head Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘¢, Tiling, &¢., &c. 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 

THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 

And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
__ MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 
EGBERT Mitts, = 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 
88 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kiads of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch, 


PERSONS 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to rec 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES to 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. 


from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflic 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with p 
of two postage stamps. 








Wholesale Furni 
Farniture at retail 


Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, 
. ted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 


hotographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 















PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDER- 
1E8, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
69 Carmine Street, New York. 
: [6th Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


RR. & H. DESSOIR, 
' CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Place, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since 1541: 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 

| Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 


Piain furniture. 


HOLIDAY FAKCY GOODS. 


GLASSWARE, PORCELA'N TOYS, GAMES, 
DOLLS, oc. 
Now READY FOR SAB AT 
HEINRICHS’, [late Werckmeister’s 
150 BROADWAY, cor. Liserty 8t., up stairs. 


Great inducements at lowest possible prices are offered in order 
to reduce stock before probable removal after New Year's. 


| 


JOHN Cc. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 








ioe THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
| IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Atfections 


NATURE'S OWN 
‘CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 
SELT7 Fp APERIENT 
AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 
Ever offrred to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 


rind parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
eeir diferent complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT &@ CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Stomaca CoMPLaIntTs.— Nota equare 
E inch of the body can be in perfect health if ‘he stomacn is 
diseased The first twinge in ‘hat region indicstes a necessity 
for an alterative medicine, «nd of all alteratives HoLLowars 
| Prtis have been proved, by the experience of half a century, to 
be the best. Take care of dgestioh, for upon digestion depends 
every vital function. Tone the stomach and keep the bowels 
free with this unrivalled invigorant apericnt, and corrective, and 
| all will be well. Soid by all Druggists. 








NOTIFIED. 


his patients, and the large number of afili sted persons who have 


seive the aid of his experience, that he bas returned from his professional visit 


No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
r Hernia or Kupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
of this most terrible of all human afilictions, where, 


AT RETA 
WM™M. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS ) 


ture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 








pA “tes, For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 





YOUNC B cHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 

No, 27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qut trans marecurrunt. 
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BY THE SOUNDING SEA, 
I git as in a dream, and hear, and see, 
With senses lulled away, 
And what the ocean says or sings to me 
I strive in vain to say. 


Something there is beneath that constant moan 
That utterance seeks in vain; 

Like some dim memory, some hidden tone, 
That, helyless, haunts the brain. 


Bat all my thoughts, like sea-weed, swing and sway, 
The eport of fantasy ; 

And visions pass before me{far away, 
Like vessels out at sea— 


Pass through my mind with an ideal freight, 
And softly move along— 

A sweet procession wi'hout care or weight, 
Like disembodied song. 





SONNIKT. 


*Tis sweet, when slanting ligbt the field adorne, 
To see the new-sborn flocks recline or browse ; 
While swallows flit among the restful cows; 

Their gurgling dew laps, and their harmless horns 
Or flirt the aged hunter, in his doze, 

With passing wing; yet with no thought to grieve 
Hi: mild, unjealous, innocent repose, 

With those keen contrasts our sad hearts conceive. 
And then, perchance, the evening wiad awakes 
With sudden tumult, and the bowery ash 

Goes storming o’er the golden moon, whose flash 
Fiils and refils its breezy gap3 and breaks; 

The weeping willow at her neighbour floats, 

And busy rustlings stir the wheat and oats. 





TAKE BACK THE HEART. 
Take back the heart that thou gavest, 
What is my anguish to thee? 
Take back the freedom thou cravest, 
Leaving the fetters to me. 
Take back the vows thou hast spoken, 
Fiing them aside and be free... . . 
Smile o’er each pitiful token, 
Leaving the sorrow for me. 
Drink deep of life’s fond illusion, 
Gaze on the storm cloud and flee 
@Swiftly, though strife and confusion, 
Leaving the burden to me. 


Then when at last overtaken, 
Time flings its fetters over thee, 
Come, with a trust still unshaken, 
Come back a captive to me. 
Come back in sadness or sorrow, 
Oace more my darling to be, 
Come as ot old, love to borrow, 
Glimpses of sunlight from me. 
Love sha!! resume her dominion, 
Striving no more to be free, 
When on her world-weary pinion, 
Flies back my lost love to me. 


—_———@——___—. 
PICTURES OF PERU. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


PICTURE THE FOURTH.—LIMA. 

In the evening, at seven o'clock, I took my way into the 
theatre, in the Caile de Commercio, which was as large as the 
new opera-house at Covent Garden, and very much resem- 
bling it in shape and arrangement. The building was crowd- 
ed from the gallery to the pit with an elegantly-dressed assem- 
bly of beautifal, dark-eyed, various-complexioned women and 
graceful mea. The acting was good, and the scene was laid 
in England. There is in Lima, besides the theatre in the 
Calle de Commercio, an Italian Opera, which is also open on 
Sanday, and two other evenings during the week, like 
the former. It isan equally fine building, and even more 
fashionably attended. The Peruvians are a people given to 
pleasure, intrigue, gambling, religious observances, bull-fights, 
aod revolutions, As for a national literature, they can hardly 
be said to possess one, although within the last ten years sev 
eral books and pamphlets have been written by Peruvians, 
and printed and published at Paris, New York, and Lima; 
but the present unsettled state of the Republic gives but little 
immediate promise of much advancement, either in literature, 
art, science, or inventions, aud in these respects they are sin- 
guiarly behind, and dependent upon the other nations of the 
earth. The Peruvians are neither a reading, writing, working, 
nor thinkiag people. They look more to the gratification of 
their indolent tastes than any thing beyond. They may be 
wise ‘n thus rendering existence comparatively free of toil, 
but their progress, contrasted with other nations, must be 
necessarily limited in consequence. Indolence and luxury, 
however, characterize all the people of both South and Central 
America, and much more so the latter than the Peruvians. 
Still the natural intelligence, and the poetry—the refinement 
of taste which give elegance to the people of the country of 
the Incas, are fit possessions to induce the cultivation of /iter- 
ature, and to enable them to achieve no contemptible national 
rank in that respect. Toe mixture of Indian blood with the 
Spanish has given avivacity aud rapidity of temper and 
thought, which render them as a people superior to either of 
those from which they are descended. 

In conversation tacy are exceedingly flaent and animated, 
and if they are more fitted for the acquisition and use of su- 
perficial than profound knowledge, still their talents are of an 








liards, or a stake on the dice monté table, and the refresb- 
ment of an occasional ice, it is not to be supposed 
that their work is performed less efficiently than the same 
juties would be by a mercantile drudge in Wall-street. The 
Peruvians practise the art of making lite pleasant—which is a 
habit much neglected with us, where thousands annually fall 
victims to hard work, to an overtaxed frame—and conse- 
quently life with them is an almost perpetual holiday. 

In Pcru, a man can earn a subsistence with comparatively 
little labour, and with much more ‘iberty and in much less 
time than in Europe, where the working classes exhaust every 
energy in the mere provision of the necessaries of life, and 
where to cease from this excessive toil is starvation, and even 
deeper wretchedness than before. At the college of San 
Carlos, at Lima, the students devote themselves as much to 
recreation as study ; and they are more often to be found in 
cafés, or billiard-rooms, or engaged in cock-fighting, or gam- 
bling, or other pastimes, than over their books. The same 
applies to the University of San Marcos; yet these rising 
lights are the best talkers in the world. I mention this as an 
instance of the blending of business and amusement univer- 
sally practised among the people, as well as to show the gen- 
eral want of application, and the frivolity that pervades all 
ranks of the community. This disposition accounts for the 
dearth of periodical literature throughout the Republic. Cer- 
tainly, since the overthrow of the viceregal authority, several 
newspapers have been established, and are still continued, 
and political pamphlets occasionally issue from the Lima 
press, but they are notoriously wanting in al! the essentials of 
a good newspaper and essay, being at once untalented, ill- 
written, and scurrilous, while their writers are open to every 
bribe they can obtain. 

Some pamphlets have appeared, written by men of enlarg- 
ed and liberal minds, and actuated by higher motives than 
calumny, but they constitute noble exceptions to the wretched 
paltriness of the others. Ina land so beautiful and inspiring 
is Peru, itis but natural that the people should be imagina- 
tive, and that imagination should take the form of poetry. 
Ihe native Quicha language of the Inca-Indians, abounds in 
the most heart-stirring songs and poetical creations that ever 
delighted the ear of poet or musician. Bat they are now sel- 
dom to be heard out of the mighty recesses of the Andes, and 
they breathe a spirit as sad and plaintive as the surrounding 
scenery is wild. This inspiration has been to some extent in- 
nerited, and taken up by the descendants of mixed blood ; 
but the idle gayeties and frivolities cf Peruvian society tend 
much to subdue this poetic genius, and to prevent its taking 
any definite shape. Several volumes of native poetry have 
been recently published at Lima, which promise well; but 
these productions are at present confined to a very few indi- 
viduals. The most beautiful spots around the metropolis re- 
mained unvisited; and there are sequestered haunts by the 
banks of the Rimac well worthy to become a poet’s theme, 
that, save by an occasional exploring foreigner, are never tre- 
quented by man. 

The profession of the law is much more fashionable in Peru 


than that of the church, and the abogadog, or barristers, sre a 
numerous class throughout the Republic. Lite, : iezs, 
aotorious that every judge and officer of justice is upen to re- 


ceive bribes, and the man who gives the most money wins the 
suit. In criminal cases, however, there is both less bribery 
and more impartiality; and in cases of murder, when decisive 
proof can be adduced, a difficult thing sometimes, the con- 
demnation is rapidly followed by the punishment, the form of 
which isto buckle the culprit to a chair of execution, and 
shoot him. The prisons of not only Lima, but all Peru, are 
as bad as those of England were before the time of Howard; 
aod the police system is ridiculously ineffective. The suburbs 
ot Lima are infested with hordes of mounted Indian rufflans, 
many of them plantation labourers, who sally forth to com- 
mit their depredations in concert; and no traveller along 
those roads is safe from these prowling desperadoes, who have 
respect for neither life nor property. For all this there seems 
to be no remedy, and since the emancipation of the slaves the 
evil has much increased ; while domestic servants have be 
come obstinate, and too lazy and independent to work more 
than three days a week, and have no compunction whatever 
in robbing their employers at every opportunity. Indeed, 


at any time in Peru. 

Feeling dissatisfied with the Hotel de |’Europe, I moved to 
that of De los Banos, on the Monday following my arrival. I 
found the table d’béte attended by about fifty people, nearly 
all of whom were foreigners. The dishes, as well as the ar- 
rangements, were excellent, the cioner extending over twelve 
courses, and ending with cups of coffee and dessert. 

ln the evening, I found that the entire Pisza was, as usual, 
covered with the stores and stands of itinerant cooks, who 
were manufacturing and dealing out all sorts of greasy messes 
to those who chose to buy. The din of voices was always 
great, and the scene one of considerableanimation. What the 
Alameda was daily from four o’clock till dusk, asa rendezvous 
for the fashion of Lima, this was nightly for the lower multi- 
tude; the one set was as gay as the other, and both congrega- 
tions were equally picturesque to the eye. 

On the morning following my removal, I was awoke at day- 
break by a reveillé of drums and bugles, proceeding from the 
military stationed at the palace on the other side of the Plaza; 
followiog this, the cathedral bells clanged loudly above all the 
other clanging bells in the city; and, considering that there 
are, or were, in Lima nearly as many churches, mon- 
asteries, and other religious edifices as there are days in 
the year, (although only ninety-nine of these are at present 
open for religious services,) and nearly all these are furnished 
with bells, the Babel of music may be imagined, but cannot be 
described. Notwithstanding there had been a church opposite 
my bedroom-window at the other house, just as the cathedral 
was here, the bells were not so large, and the noise, as a con- 
sequence, was less than that which now assailed me, and 
caused sleep to vanish as & vapour, or any other ip- 
constant thing the reader may in his imagination picture. 
lay awake only to hear the voices of a crowd of contending 
water carriers, haranguing each other and their asses alter- 
nately, in front of the Fountain of Fame in the centre of the 
square. But these noises are more or less continual in Lima 
from daybreak till midnight, and even then the belis keep up 
the conversation while the people are asleep. So much for the 
music and clatter of the city of Pizarro; for bere, on Epiphany 
Sunday, in the year 1535, he founded La Ciudad de los Reyes, 
otherwise Lima, the City of Kinge. 

After breakfast, I visited the National Museum, the Public 
Library, and the School of Design, all in one building. The 
museum, which occupies two large rooms, and wasestablished 


_ 





in 1840, displayed a bullet-perforated cloak of antediluvian as- 
pect, said to have been Pizarro’s; it also exhibited a goodly 
collection of antiquities, and a few birds that had the appear- 


order not the less valuable. Because they mingle pleasure | ance of having been stutfed with rags, or some equally baggy 
with business, and smoke cigarettos over their ledgers, and | material ; besides these, there were portraits of the forty-four 


relieve the monotony of the counting-house by a game at bil- | Viceroys of Peru, which were removed from the palace soon 








there is very little houesty of any kiad to be found anywhere | 





after the establishment of the Republic. The library was 
founded in August, 1821, and the libraries of the University of 
St. Mark, and the sequestrated monasteries, formed the nucleus 
of the collection. The School of Design was established in 
1832: but the book collection, extending over more than 
twenty-eight thousand volumes, is the best of the three several 
departments. 

There were present only about half-a-dozen visitors be- 
sides myself, in the whole building, the admission to which 
was free. 

A few days later 1 made an excursion along the banks of 
the Rimac. I have said that the river-side scenery is interest- 
ing, and that charming haunts and sequestered nooks there 
abound, such as would tempt the love: of the rural and the 
beautiful, but which remain unvisited by the Limanians, who 
never wander beyond the alamedas, save when on St. Jobn’s 
Day, the twenty-fourth of June, they make a pilgrimage to 
the hill of Amancaes, and gather jonquils; and when, on All 
Saints’ Day, they sally forth to promemade in the Pantheon— 
the necropolis outside the city walls; and when, in the bath- 
ing season, they are attracted en masse to the the insignificant 
marine village of Chorillos, where they pass the time in swim- 
ming, iatriguing, and gambling. 

The picturesque ravine, as 1 ascended the course of the river 
inland, displayed many vestiges of antiquity. Traces of In- 
dian villages, belonging to the era of the Incas, were here and 
there visible. The houses had evidently beeu built of large 
sun-dried bricks—adobes—from the numbers strewn about. fo 
one of the gorges lay the scattered ruins of an ancient city— 
the Peruvian Nineveh—extending over severa! miles of ground, 
and now known as Caxamarquilla. Architectural remains 
jutted above the surface in all directions, and the entire 
aspect of the place was one of extreme desolation and decay. 

In the valley of the river I observed two mounds, of a dome 
shape, and built of adobes, but now broken in, their out'ioes 
being only traceable. It is supposed that, in the age of the In- 
cas, these were used as burial-places, and the circumstance of 
many human skulls having been dug out of them favours that 
supposition; but the probability of their having been used for 
other purposes besides, such as retreats in time of war, is also 
admitted. The space around them was covered with ruined 
adobe houses, anc the huge cactus reared its head here and 
bere in the interstices. , 

There are other and larger mounds of an exactly similar 
character to be met with in various places along the 
course of the river, one of which is seventy feet high, 
and extends over two acres of ground; but these I did not 
see. 

Had my tastes been more antiquarian than they were, I 
might have lingered longer among these interesting vestiges 
than I did, for I was back at the Plaza in time for the five- 
o'clock table d’b6:e. 

In the evening, while looking out into the Plaza, where the 
ice-sellers and cooks were assembled, surrounded by their cus- 
tomers, and the furnaces of the venders of national dainties, 
rich in grease and garlic, were glowing red, the forms of the 
palace and cathedral being indistinct in the gloom, the lights 
in the shop-windows shining across the moving multitude 
gayly wandering from stall to stall, and the uproar of voices 
being great, there occurred a sudden pause—a death-like 
silence. 1 sought for the cause of this instantaneous 
effect. It was not an earthquake, or I _ should 
have felt it with them. Another glance revealed the 
dusky Outline of a line of moving figures, and a low, dole- 
ful chant, and tinkling bell, told me that it was the procession 
of the host hurrying to the bedside of some one on the 
verge of death. 

Every one in the procession carried a burning taper, and 
each individual native of the crowd assumed a kneeling po- 
sition and bent devoutly as it passed on iis solemn miasion. 
Bat no sooner ha‘ it gone by, than, in a moment, the buzz of 
voices, the clatter of articles appertaining to the itinerant dea- 
lers, and the movement and gayety of the throng, were as 
_ and animated as before. All was picturesque and 
joyfal. 

After breakfast on the followiag morning, I sauntered out 
with the view of making myself more acqusinted than I had 
yet been, with the religious places of « city of so much reli- 
gion and 80 many churches, Crossing the Plaza, I entered 
the grand old cathedral, and in its dim religious light pro- 
c2eded to inquire and look about me, and with the assistance 
of a Peruvian friend, I acquired much information. The edi- 
fice in question has a frontage of one hundred and eighty-six 
feet, by a depth of three hundred andtwenty. Tue front pre- 
sents three large doors, opening upon 4 terrace, supported by 
Corinthian columns and figures of saints, and surmounted by 
an ecclesiastical coat-of-arms. At each corner vises a tower, 
the circumference of each of which, at its base, is forty feet, 
and the height forty feet. In form they are octagonal, and 
ornamented with Cor iathian columns, cornices, ovais, mould- 
ings, and socles, each surmouated by an iron cross, twelve 
feet high, rising from a gilt ball. The earthquake of 1746 
threw down the towers, which, however, were replaced by 
the present ones in 1800. In the belfries there are three large 
fine-toned bells, besides several of infe: ior size. The largest, La 
Cantabiis, has a weight of three hundred and ten quintals, 
and is beautifully toned. I's sound at the elevation of the 
host at the morning mass, is the signal for the whole popula- 
tion to cease from all labour, and give utterance to 4 prayer, 
and agaio while the Angelus is said at evening, the same dell 
summons them to instant devotion. Another knell, and they 
rise. The building is divided into three naves; a long 
row of chapels, clused by large gate-like doors of wooden 
bare—between which the whole iaterior may be seen—occupy 
one side of each of the lateral aisles. The paving is of large 
earthen tiles, laid in ciswmond form, and extending from the 
front to the rear of the cathedral, a distance, as the reader 
may infer from the depth just given, of more than three hun- 
dred f.et; bat, owing to the ceiling being very loity, and or- 
namented with architrades, arches, and mouldings, the length 
appears even greater. The centre nave, although not equal 
to the others in length, is broader, and its floor is raised three 
steps. The choir is at one end, and the great altar at the 
other. 

The former contained a huv“red chairs made of cedar wood, 
the backs of each of which were carved with the half figure of 
a saint, while the spaces aud panels between them were orna- 
mented with saints, angels, quadrupeds, birds, and flowers, 
executed in relief. Tue cacrister’s desk, otherwise facistol, 
which occupied @ place in trout, was, alike with the seats, of 
beaulifully carved cedar. There were two organs of large 
size perched aloft, but as yet I had only heard one of these, 
and hitherto had been unaware of the existence of the second. 
My companion informed me that on the occasion of the Santa 
Rosa festival and other feast-days, an accompaniment of vio- 
ling, violoncellos, harps, and bugles adds w the musical up- 
roar created by the pair of organs. 

The great altar is a splendid structure, twenty-two feet in 





width by forty-five in height. The base is three feet high, and on 
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it reets the altar-table with a laco coverlug. At each corner | of au ice. At the same time I did not overlook the immense] brunette, wi'h « lace shawl over her shoulders, who 


stands the figure of so sogel with extended baad supporting | 
s silver lamp, and between them are three large urns, one of 
which is reputed to contain some relics of Santa Rosa; 
the middle one, a cover of gold aud precious stones; 
ni the third, the head of Santa Toribio. The ta- 
bernacle is supported by twelve columns of ths com- 
porte order, each ten feet high, those in the front being of 
sheet silver, and all the capitals, cornices, and mouldings 
tichly gilt; combined, they form a sort of niche, where the) 
esgrario of silver, surmounted by a figure of Christ, and con- | 
talaing the custudium of gold, isto be found. Tae words 
ecea ego vobiscum, are engraved in large yellow letters al ihe 
foot of the eavrariv, and in the lateral angles the efligies of 
5'. Johu the Evangelist, and Santa Rosa, tue tutelariss of the 
church, are to beseen. Oa the coraice of this first story, aad 
surrounded by a Grecian verandab, are eight columas, resting 
upon the pilasters of the sagrario, and supporting another ye 

randah, above which ao image of the apostie Santiigo is ex- 
hibited. The whole is overhung by & canopy of crimson 
velvet, supported by angels, and ornamented with gold lace, 
Large caudelabra and taper-sticks are arranged about the 
altar, which latter, when iiluminated, presents a brilliant ap- 
pearance, notwithsianding the aged look of everything com 

poriag it. But the church is comparatively bare of its silver 
acd iis gold to what it was io its viceregal times. Its po- 
verty has stripped is of much of its treasure, but it stil re- 
mais the same great cathedral. Take the money out of the 
philosopher's pocket, yet he is still the plilosopher. 

Faciog the choir, aud at the anterior end of the middle 
nave trontiog the Piaza, is the chapel of Nuestra Senora de 
la Antigua, the altar of which is of massive silver. The cha- 
pels On the sides of the churet are eighteen in number. In 
one of tuem is deposited a pizce of the Sanctum Lignum Cru- 
cia, presented by Pope Urban VIL, at the solicitation of 
Urgate, and two masses are chanted yearly therein. Near the 
door leading into the sacristy is the chapel of Nuestra Senora 
de la Concepcion, in which are preserved memorials of De 
Vega, Archbishop of Mexico. The others, some of which 
show signs of baviig been very richly decorated at one time, 
aro dedica‘ed to various saints. In some of these we saw 
lamps burning dimly before the shrines, and in one two lines 
of monks in gray gowns, who uttered responses to the chanting 
of a venerable padre siandiig apart, with an old volume of 
parchment manuscript before him. The aacristy of the cathe- 
dral is ornamented on one side with cedar panels carved in 
relief, and representing Christ aad the Twelve Aposties. 
Poese are surmounted by paintings of the seasons, and on the 
wall opposite are nailed portraus of the archbishops, aod 
other dignitaries of the church. From the sacristy a door 
opens lato the chap'er—a large room in which all the tempo- 
ral affairs of the church are trausacted. 

Beneath the great altar is the Boveds, or priucip#] vault. 
We teed the sexton to escort us thither, and descended by @ 
sort of trap-door, which was unbolted forthe occasion. Taper 
in hand, that functionary led tho way down a short flight of 
steps iuio an antechamber, where lay a confused dasty heap 
of old pictures, candelabra, images, and auch like. 

From this we made our way through a low arched passage 
into a room about twenty feet equare by fifteen high. In the 
ceatre of the floor was the mouth of 4 vault or well, covered 
over with loose boards, and evidently unsafe as a resting. 
place for much welght. Rough wooden boxes were piled up 
Irom the floor to the cviling along either side of the room, and 
many of these were broken, and disclosed their mummies, 
with sombre parcument-co!oured ekiv, a3 bard, and sounding 
Just as hollow to the touch as a drum-head. 
shrunk close over the buaes of the face, which gave extreme 
sharpness to the features, while the eyelids were closed, aad 
deeplysunk in the sockets, and the Lands were clasped to- 
gether on the chest; the feet were bare. [low withered 
and how sear thes 

peared to the cye, 1 will leave it to the reader to imagine. 

The bodies of these 





into dust At my tovch. Here iuy, or was said to lie, Pizarro 


The skin was } 


livid specimens of mortality and man ap- 


genllemen in the boxes were clad in a} livery 
veelure of black, which wes so old and dry, that it crumbled | seen ratt!ing over the bard dry pavement, occupied by gayly 


number of grease and other stains of all shapes and sizes that 

conspicuously figured on the white (?) cloths covering the 

tables, neilber the proximity and publicity of the knife-clean- | 
er’a position to those eating in Lhe restaurant, por tbe circum 

stance of the dirty teeeelaced pavement of the floors being 
here and there broken into holes. However, it was in keep- 
icg with the dilapidation of the builaings cf the city gen- 
erally. 

I was amused tosee aman take [his place at one of the 
tables, and alter having ordered some sopa, deliberatcly pull 
a napkin from the outside pocket of his coat, which, from its 
colour and general appearance, I jadged had been some 
weeks in daily contact with its owaer’s mouth, without fiad- 
ing its way (o & washtub, The napkin appeared to be 
bis companion, as such luxutics were uot provided at the 
house in question, I may here mention that nearly al! the 
food of the Limaaians is cooked out of their dwelling-houses. 
Almost everything, except chocolate, is purchased at the res- 
taurante, ready for the table. Among families there is usually 
no general muster at breakfast, butcach one sends a& servant 
for whatever his or her taste may suggest, to a neighbouring 
cook sop, or calé, at any chosen moment. 

Standing for a few moments at the door, I watched the 
passers-by—the ladies walking singly or in couples, each 
with ber China shawl drawn over her head and face so as to 
leave an aperture fur looking through, her black silk dress 
scarcely concealing her smal! feet and satin slippers. Her en- 
tie figure was as well formed as ber carriage was graceful. 

First among man-kind came a holy padre in a black gown, 
with his head bare, showiog the tonsure and the peculiar cut 
of his hair ; he was followed by a couple of the military—ike 
carpet-knights of Perua—heavily mustached, and in gay uni- 
form, with feathers in their caps and enormous silver spurs 
projecting from the nether extremities of their cherry-colour- 
ed Lrowsers; while aa the moments flew, a collegian, in cocked 
hat and black gown, and some goverament official, with the 
breast of his buttoned coat ornamented with medals and rib 
bons, moved by with the throng; men On small prancing 
steeds curveted to and fro, together with itinerant venders, 
aud the invariable aguador, seated behind his water-barrels, 
swinging his legs in happy cootentment, while his borrico 
walked on always at the one unvarying gait. Then came a 
high digaitery of the church in a light-coloured cassock with 
ahood. A string of beads hung loosely round bis ueck and 
rested On his breast, with @ black cross ag a pendant. He was 
crowned with a lofty mitre and puffed a cigaretto, while, by 
the cane ion his hand aod his jaunty maoner, it was easy to 
see that he was not insensible to his own perfections, and that 
the certain Joys of this worl were not benea‘h bis conti Jera- 
tion, The next conepicuous pedestrians were an Lodian cou- 
ple, evidently from tue suburbs, or still further inland. The 
man was brawny of stature; his head was encased in a 
wide-brimmed straw bat, and a long poncho of bazeta cover- 
ed his shoulders, and hung down a little below the kKuee, 
where his cotton trowsers also terminated, leaving hia legs 
and feet quite bare. Io his right hand be carried perpendai- 
cularly a long stick, which he used as 4 walking support. His 
bair was jet black, and bung straight down the sides of his 
copper-coloured fuce, which was broad, and cisitpguished by 
high cheek-bones, 

The woman was arrayed in a coarse petticoat of a woollen 





texture, plaited full round the waist, and extending 
as far down as the ankles, below which a fine view 
of her bare feet was afforded. Her bair was drawn 


back from the forehead, aod plaited in two long tresses, which 
hung down behind several inches below the waist. The pic- 
wure may be filled up with Eoglish and American sbip-masteis, 
|and natives aod foreigners geuerally of the gender masculine, 
| io garments cut alter the Freucb, English, or American fashion, 
the natives always adopting the former. 

A large wheeled calesa, drawn by a pair of mules aad 
borses, and driven by a caleséro in high-coloured but quaint 
, and an open carriage of Esglish make, were next to be 





but tasifuily attired ladies, wearing head-dresses of natural 


the founder of the church, who feil by the sword of the con- 
epirators of Cuili, while defeading himself in his own room in 
the adjoining palace, soon after noon on Sunday, the twenty- 
eixth of June, 1541. Four caly of the boxes bore inscriptions, 
aut! none of theae related to Pizareo, The atmos; here was 
exceedingly musiy aud oppressive ia this vault of the great, 
aud | telia relief waen I followed the old sacristan through 

he passage, and the lumber-room, up the steps, once more 
{uto tue twilight of the church 

Leaviog the cathedral at 
footsteps Of my companion, Let 
eorrasponding to th 


flowers, and divested of the shaw] or saya y manio. 

My Peruvian friend accompanied me back to the hotel, 
where we dived together at the table d’n6:e, and in the eveu- 
og he gave me my first introduction to private society in 
Perv. Sundays and feast days are the great occasions which 
the faabion of Lima has appuiated for visiting, but less formal 
social intercourse takes place evcry day. Quitting the hotel 
and the great plaza, we threaded our Way through the pictur- 
esque throng in the Calle de Commercio, and so on into the 
Bodegooés, where we entered the puerta calle, or great door- 
way of a large one-storied whitewashed house, Tue patio 
was tesselated with smal! stones of various colours ; two win- 
jows occupied either side of it; aud a hooded doorway, ex- 
actly opposite the puerta calie, led into the hall, and soon in- 
to toe sala, which was situated in the rear, This apartment, 
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2 north tide, and following the 
tered a smaii parochial church 
other one ia archi ec'ure, and surmount 
ed with # low cupols aad cross. Tais was the sagrario. | 
Closely adjoining it stood the bishop’s palace, a twc-storied | 
buildiog, the frout wall of which was crowned with a balus-! 





















at once embraced the other two lacies present, aud cour- 
tesied to the men. Cups of tea sad coffee were now 
brought in by two men servants on trays, and afier iLia ea lit. 
Ue private gambling was proposed, and as quickly responded 
to by all present. Of course the game was (o be the national 
one—the uever-tailing monte al dao—ani accordingly a equare 
table, covered with green cloth, end having two eccentric 
circles drawa upon it, which were crossed by diametrical 
lines, {a the thus formed quadrants or engies of which the 
letters A and S were alternately written, was placed in ihe 
centre of the room, 
We took our places round the table, and pulled out the ne- 
cessary gold and silver. The host was banker; the others 
played against him. The etakes were placed both within the 
angles, and betwixt the circles, jast es the players chose to 
bet upon either. The dice were thrown, and the eyes of all 
followed them with interest. 
“Three and four,” ejaculated one of the priesta. 8 had 
won, A had lost. The banker doubled the amounts on 8, 
and scooped in those on A. The bets between the circles are 
lost only when doublets are thrown, so that the stakes be- 
tween tbe circles s'il remained. , 
The players again staked, the military man with becoming 
boldness allowing bis doubled bet on 5 to remain, with the 
prospect of its being quadrupled. Again 8 and the 
epauleties won. The bets were again made, and the officer 
transferred the quadrupled stake to A. ain S won, and 
the quadrupled siake of the hero wa: scooped in by the bank- 
er. Upon thie the muscles of his face waxed rigid; and the 
rigidity increased by the time he had lost his last real, when 
the play ceased. 
The result was, that the two priests, the host, and the bru- 
pette, won about sixty dollars between them, and that, a3 4 
matter of consequence, the others lost that amount. Wine 
aud sweetmeats were then served, immediately afier which 
the party broke up. 
I proceeded directly to the hotel, where I arrived at a little 
before eleven v'clock. The streets were etill animated, 
dusky throngs lounging about the Plaza, aud the small fires of 
the cooks gleamed luridly upon those near, There waa 
much frying of fish and bananas, and eating of the same, and 
much drinking of ice-water, and an endless chatter of tongues 
and smokiog of cigarettos. A fine scene for the painter would 
be the Lima Plaza by moonlight. 
Oa the second day after my descent into the great vault of 
the cathedral, I visited the other notable religious edifices of 
Lima, in company with my friend, the Peruvian. The mon- 
astery of Saint Francis was first visited, Itcovers two equares 
—a large extent of ground in the north-eastern quarter of the 
city, near the banks of the Rimac, and has a fine church and 
Magnificent cloisters,and monasti: halls intersected by courts 
aud quadrangles. It is next in size to the cathedral, and in 
the seventeenth century was the richest fa Peru. Its founda- 
tion dates from 1586. It is rich in gardens, fountains, statues, 
and paintings, although divested of much of its former gran- 
deur of gold and silver ornament. Witnin, it is divided by 
three naves, traversed by two aisles, forming a double cross ; 
it contains many chapels, shrines, and altars, which still 
present a goodly display of precious metals, precious stones, 
and chaste carving-, sad on their walls and ceilings a wealth 
of fresco and n.osuic work, snd a tasteful disposition of 
dama:k and velvet, which, althougu considerablyahe wore 
for wear, have alook of sober maguificence and age, that 
even outvies their original effect. If the aspect be such 
ag Lo suegest ideas of departed greatness, rather than a flour- 
ishing present state of the Church ia Peru, the faterest which 
the beholder is made to feel in those sombre stately buildings 
of past generations that frown upon bis view, is not dimiain- 
ing, but is rather enhanced by the recoliections they awaker, 
and the history they tell. 
On the great altar rests a silver sagrario, in which are de- 
posited the reliques of San Francisco Solano, who was canon- 
zed in 1726. The deep tones of the orgau were filling its 
Wile iaterior with mellow sound, as with noiseless step we 
took our way up one of the aisies; the sight of many 
burning tapers and kneeling figures but teuded to increase 
the solemci'y of the scene, aud induce a feeliag of awe. 
Quitting tue monastery afier a stay of only teu minutes, 
we (ook our way towards the church of Saint Peter, a large 
red building, with two conspicuous towers and green wit- 
dow-frames. We found i: io a less ruinous condition than 
the edifice we had just left, but this church was never en- 
dowed with so muca wealth, or local greatnesy, as the other. 
A pub ic tree library, which is open on all workiog days, was 
esiablished by the President San Martin, on the tweuty-first 
of August, 1821, and occupies a jarge ball {a thie buiidiog; 
to it is attached a reading-room, furnished with marbie- 
topped tabks, chairs, maps, and other means of reference. 
The number of works at the time of is institution amounted to 
eleven thousand yoiumes, they haviog been chiefly collected 
from tue other convents of the cl y by presideutia: order. 
Lima conizins fifty-seven churches aud chapels, ia addition 
to twenty-five chapels attached to hospitals and colleges. 
Tuere are also thirteen convents of nuns, in which buildlogs 
men are strictly tortilden to enter, Tobey were all tounded 
between the years 1536 and 1734. Beyond these there are 
jour Beate: ias—-bouses for holy women who do not make 
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trade and wrus, bu » the ordiaary houses of Lima, it v a3 | which was the common wailing-room ot tbe domestics, was 
disfigured by a clove jutting b x (he grand altar of this} turnished with a couple of horse bair sofas, a table, and hall- 
charch is made up of statuary sod palating exquisitely b'end- | a-dozen chairs corresponding with the sofas; while from the 
eJ. Along bepch exiends down each stde of the building, | centre of the ceiling was suspended a large ol-lamp. To the 
behind which #'ands a row of box-like contessionals,in which | lcft of this was the family sitting-room, the wails of which 
the priests sitaud listen to tt itterancea of the invisib‘e | were covered with purple dama:k hangings, eupported by gilt 
peoitents. A tin plate p sted with holes is placed in the | cornices, and which a'so was furnished with two yellow 
tilcio a convenient 9 m for the ear of the father, and be- | damask covered sofas and chairs to match; but with the ad- 
low i8 & step On Which eels while whispering lie | ditioa of a piano. Uoelike the sala, the floor was carpeted. 
Tees 1 of sins } ion | There was no garden, but a small court-yard separated some 
Facing the iront t wirch {'abigh wooden screen, | of tue rooms at the back. Lima houses never bave gardens 
Which bides the and is erior from the Plaga. Oa it are | attached to them, aud it is but seldom that even a flowerpot 
usually pasied v s noticus angouacfag comiag feasts, i2-| 1s geen in the city; nevertheless, the ladies are passionately 
dulgences tn penances fond of wearing Lowers, and the young meu of fashion often 
7 invest their last doilariu the purchase of a rose or dahlia 

} wherewith to adorn the head of some favoured senorita. 
PICTURE THE BIVTS “Como lo pasa usted Seoorita? an Amigo!” said my guide, 
Li aviog e took our way to the monastery of | introducing me to his sister, s young lady tastefully atiired in 
so Augustin, I found ii disifigeished by « shagle spire, and | 8 K8¥ & lowred silk dress, trimmed with lace, aod a light shawl 
ceopying the corr small plagt, ica trout displayed | baif concealing her naked shoulders, seated before the piano, 
numeious carviag t statues of eainty, among which was| "pon which sbe had just finished playing, with her jewel- 
the one from wt tug convent derives its pame, exhibited | ed flogera,a selection trom “ Don Giovanni.” She rose and 
over the great door, in the act of wampliag three of his pros- | Courtesied with languisiiog grace, and then made observa- 
trate eccaies uader fo The intertor atrangements were | tons under cover of ber fan, {1 the use of which the Lima 


similar to those of the cathe 
number of chapels an 
; 


monastery 


Such bewitching 
Buch speating glances half concealea! 
fs repeated the iatroduc- 


iral, there being a proportionate | Women excel their sisters of all nations. 
! eacred relice,and a sacrivty. Tne | Smiles hal! revealed ! 
juto several courts, surrounded by core And all by the movement of a faa. 








vows, namely: Concepii»a, founded in 1670; Santa Rosa, ia 
11680; Patrocioio, in 1688; and Capacabans, in 1692. Five 
jot the churches bave been suppressed b. the Republican 
| government, one of which hss been converted into 4 meat- 
| Market, aod anotber, as the reader is aware, into a railway- 
j station, Lima also contains eleven public hospi sis, besides 
|several houses of charity and refuge for the indigent; but, 
| notwithstanding the existence of tuese valuable institu ious, 
| the amount of indivijual assistance given to the poor is very 
| jarge. Saturday is the grand day for giving and receiving 
| alme, and so much of a system of pensioning basi ia hundrecs 
jot causes become, that the same individual givera prepare 
| themselves on that day with certaia sums ior some chosen 
|old women or old men, who Just as regularly call to recive 
jit. There is also much indiscriminate begglog from the 
|matives generatiy; but foreigners, not of the native religion, 
}are seldom or never petitioned for such assistance. Toose 
|soliciting alms are never rudely repelled, and aro either 
astisted by the party applied to, or told that they caunvi 
extend the circle of their charity. 


on 
on 


rid pported on arches aod columus, whieh communi-| on to her father aud a tonsured old priest who satnearin| In the eveviag of this day 1 rode a Peruvian steed for the 
eate wilh each other both above aad below. The court ad-| bis robes. They bowed coldly. : : Srst time, sod made my appearance io the Alame.' is, together 
Jolctay the church is called the cloister. A series of psiatings | Very soon a heavily-jewelled, gayly-dressed, withered old | with a hundred others, muunted on dancing horscs, for dase- 
hung! the walls repregeot the principal events of tue | !sdy, of the mummy aspect aod Circassian complexion, was | ing is a more appropriate word for conveying an idea of the 


{San Augustin. Tae whole buildiag, which was found. | added to the party. I was presentsd to ber, upon which sbe 
ed by royal edict in 1550, as well as everything appertaining | Courtesied with a cold affectation of dignity. She soun after- 
to it, Was in a elate Of mouidering decay, and pervaced by an ] wards proceeded to draw the whole party into ccnversation, 
uaiversal gloom. and once warmed iato an exchange of ideas, | knew that they 

Leaving this vestige of » flourishing period in the history would soon talk themselves into enthusiasm, Another ton- 
of the Romish Church in America, we tock our way into the | ured head, and 4 pair of epaulettes and mustachios, here en- 
Calle de Commercic, Where, entering a ca!$, wo each partook {tered the room, the latter accompanied bya black-eyed young 








movement of these animals than ¢iher walking, trovlag, or 
| gallopiag, although they appear to be simultsse uly coing 
jail three, and a little more. And so | danced aWay eaca suc- 
cessive evening of the week, admiring the be.vty of the 
gay seporitas in the calesas, the borsemaisbip of the 
men, and the fashionable throng that congregated on the 
tide-walks; and more and more I] grew exred.cured ofthe 
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ecene, 


Somelimes, too, I rede out with a party, acd danced | I'm gaun !” 











quadrilies and the Lascers with them on horseback—an do ye kea whether this be the road or uc?’ 
awusement to which Peruvian horses are quile eccusiomed. 
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JOE MILLERISMS. 


Of all publications the conventional “Jest Book” hes the |} ,uses along the eides.” 


moet formal eppearance 


alr of cold-blooted system about it which is anything but comic. 
A smart repartee over the clare’, or @ lively etory in the club | 
smoking-room, is one thing; a cut-aod-dried jest, number nine- 
hundred acd-comething, which bas been put in type, end revised, 
and had its point indicated ty italics (for the sake of weak iotel-| 
lects) is qui‘e another affair. We take our jokes, like our plea. | 
sures, moult tristement. ~ But such books have been pubhlishe | 
for the last hundred and fifty years, and the abundaot supply | 
ehowe the popular demand for them. No fewer than eleven | 
editions appeared of the original father of the tribe, the * Joe} 
Miller,” which was, as we learn by its title page, “a collection | 
of the most brillant jesta, the most excellent Boos Mots and the | 
most pleasant short stories in the English language; many of 
them transcribed from the mouth of the Facetious Gentleman 
whose nume they bear.” And quite Jately—in the neat “ Golden 
Treasury” series—a jest book has been publi:hed on the exact 
model of Mr. Miller’s volume. It is odd that for a century anda 
half precisely the same form of jest-book sbould have been pre- 
served, even in small details; but this rather facilitates a com- 
parison which is quite worth makiog. 

Of course we flud some striking contrasts, and equally of 
course, considering the different tone of soc'al wanrers und con- 
versation in the last century, the greatest con'rast of all is in 
point of decency. In this respect the modern book is immacu- 
late. But the quips of Mr. Miller, seated with bis boon compa 
nions at the sign of tae Black Jack in Clare Market, were otten 
euch as wou!ld be characterised by our penny-aliners as “ quite 
unfit for publication;” for to report them would require more 
blanks than appear in the accounts of twenty Irish police cases 
The etiquette of propriety is undeniably very variable. An 
amount of free speaking, for instance, is tolerated now, among 
serioue peop'e, as to theological matters, which would have been 
called indecent ribaldry fifty years ago. But in the older book 
the chief fault is, not that the wilticisms are coarse, but that the 
coarseness is not witty. Fielding and Smollett are coarse; but 
in “Tom Jones,” even in “ Peregrine Pickle,” we feel at once 
that indecency is only the dioginess which ithe bid atmosphere 
of the age imparted to a fine structure; while with Mr. Miller 
it is too often the structure itself. However, this is only here 
and there the caee; and it is amusing to findin the modera book 
rome siories ingeviously translated iuto propriety, which sppear 
in a very questionable sbape in the earlier volume. 

In both, the jokes op proper names are very uumerovs. It is 
not a particularly brilliaut witticism, even wheo a man’s name 
really is Lamb, to say that he looks sheepish, or to observe that 
an actual Mr. Hogge, who is about to marry, appears to “* have 
a stye in hiseye;” but when ove reflecte that a writer of jests 
has, |/ke cur first parent, uorestricted liberiy in giving names, 
aad may call bis tailor Mr. Woodcock, for the express purpose 
of talking about his long bill, it is impossibie not to feel that an 
unlimited field for mild jokes is laid open; but that the jokes are 
fcarcely worth printing. 

A shade better are the class-jests, of which doctors, lawyers 
and parsons are the butts. But these run very much in 
grooves. The point of the surgical ones is that the paticnts are 
killed; of the legal ones that the clients are fleeced ; of the cle- 
rical ones that tbe congregatious are bored or bainboozled. Tue 
physician strolle through a churchyard ; he is accused of visiting 
his former patients there; be reproves the sexton for rome 
bluoder; the sexton urges in mitigation that he hag covered a 
great many of the doctor's mietakes ; it is a significant fact that 
his very prescriptions are writ'en ia a dead language. “I hope 
you followed my prescription 2” he asks, “ If I bad, I should have 
broken my neck, for I threwit outot a third-floor window,” is 
the matter-of-fact reply. A lawyer and a doo or are seen walk 
ing arm-in-arm ; the com ination is compared to « bighway- 
mau’s demand, ‘your money or sour life.” The difference be- 
tween an attorney anda folicitor is “ much the same as that 
between a crocodile and au alligator.” A ‘sawyer leaves the 
money he hss made by his profession to a Invatic asylum “as 
an act of restituton, the pecple who go to law being mostly of 
that class ;’ he proposes az @ toast ‘ihe man tuat makes his 
own will ;” he invariably eats the oyster while the litigants get 
the shells. ‘ Whatis honesty?’ be asks. “No business of 
yours,” isthe reply. But even to the grave he is in bad odour, 
and wheo a shilling subscription is raised to bury him, “ Wuat,” 
says Chief Justice Norbury, “only a shilling to bury au attor 
ney? Here, take this guinea and oury oue-and-twenty of them.” 
A preacher gete we! through ia bis ride to church; he is told 
he will be dry enough in the pu pit; when there, he is overcome 
with emotion, which a Scotchman explains by saying, ‘ It 8 yer- 
sel’ wad be greeting (sobbing) too, gin ye found yereel’ there wi’ 
as little to «ay as be has;” it is urged in extenuation of a Sunday 
walk in the country, that finding “sermons in ttone:,” is more 
profitable iban bearing sermons from sticks. 

So much for the professional jokes; now for the national ones 
Foremost of these stand, of course, the Irish “ bulls,” most of 
which are fatrered on that delightful masculine Maleprop, Sir 
Boyle Roche, just as judicial good things are attributed to Mr 
Justice Maule and Lord Chelmsford, and clerical mots to Bishop 
Blomfield and the Bisbopof Oxford. There is no mistaking the 
nationality of the auctioneer who recommends some mourning | 
ornaments by saying, “bedad thin (it seems to be the ru'e for 
al! Irish stories to begin with ‘bedad thio’) if me wife waea 





widder I’d be buying thim jools for ber meself;”’ of ihe fervid 
orator who urges tuat a certain bil will change the barren hills 
into fruitful walleye; df the gentleman who is unable] 
to see why we svoald do anything for posterity, as poste- 

rity has done nothing for us; who admires the quince flavour in | 
apple-pie so much that be orders an apple-pie to ve made entirely | 
of quinces; who urges that a man can’t be in two places at once | 
unless be ie a bird; who stays awake to sce if he enores ; who | 
says that Frederick Prince of Wales would have been George the 


Foarth if be bad lived ; and who, finally, in defeadiog Irishmen |judiced, indeed. 


from the charge of makiog bulls, expresses a conviction that | 
“aa Englishman would make just as many if he were born in| 
Ireland.” y 

The Scotch pleasantries are tolerably numerous, in spite of | 
Sydney Smith's assertion that a surgical operation is required | 
to get a joke well into a Scotch understanding. They are for | 
the most part humorous rather than witty, and deperd on dry 
forme of expression, and what our slang calis “ relis,” more than 
on eicher brillianey of repartee or mere verval distortion. There | 
ig now and then, too, a hint of the conventional calculation of | 
the “ cannie” nation in money matters ; as when a Hieland las- | 
sie answers to a suggestion of “ Love in a Cottage,” that “it's 
a’ vera true; but cottages smoke; and a kiss and a tinniefu’ | 
(porricger) o’ cauld water maks a gey wersh (insipid) breakfast.” | 


In the American stories “tall talk” is made the most of. There 


jis Something characteristic about the lady who after passing| House 
through the * European villages” and cro sing the Alps, guesses | Bernal O-borse rose to address it, «o are w 
she has “seen some rising ground,” and depreciates the Rhine | amused with the mere nominia umbra fa grea’ W 
asa “taroatiog trickle, with an uocommon lot of dilapidated | a joke in a sentence which would be insi 
J One favourite subject of Yankee joking, | : 
Made up of disent nected paragraphs, too, is the monetary relations between the subscribers and the| sal 
nambered like the clauses of an Act of Parliament, there is 80 | nubtishers of newspspers—subzeribers who subseribe nuthing but | us,” 


their names, 
Our English ancestors were themselves not to fond of soap 


; aod water ; so that they did not regard their continental neigh | only a few;will sit in Parliament—an ax 


bours with the scofilug superiority which modern muscular 
Christians assume in right of their tubs and rough towels. But 
now it is a standing joke sgaipst * Mes+oo” that he doean’t like 
weshing. Accused of baving dirty hands, he is made to answer 
that they are quite clean by comparison—" vous devez voir mes 
pieda.” “If dirt were tramps.” said an English whist-player (we 
believe Charles Lamb) of a German partucr, “ what hands Herr 
Schmutzig would hold.” 

Scanty acquaintance with a foreign language now and thev 
produces odd resulte. It is said that one of the most celebrated 
poets of the day was once the victim of a mistake of thie kind, 
and was locked up in the room of a Paris botel for balf a day in 
consequence of a friend having given the gargon an i junction, 
as he thought, not to Jet the fire go out until bis retura to the 
room, where he left the poet writing. But his words were, 
“Ne laissez pas sortir le fou,” iistead of “Ne 
leissez pas le feu s’éveindre,” or some such phrase; and the acute 
gargon immediately concluded tbat the wild looking poet was a 
madman, whose egress it would be dangerous to allow until the 
return of bis keeper, The poet was naturally indignant, and a 
very pretty complication was the result. Something simila: was 
the mistake of the patient who was advised by her Scotch phy- 
sician to “ tak’ tent” (take car.), and who nearly kiiled hercelf 
with drinking tent wine in consequence. 

Tbe type of Briton who travels on the continent, profoundly 
ignorant of any continental language, and unable to apply the 
epith:t beau to a Frevch govse, is becoming rarer aud rarer 
every day, and wil!, no doubt, soon be clarsed with the great 
auk and the dodo. But as travelling becomes more and more 
uoiversal, the tourist, whose little lingu’s'ic learning is a danger- 
ous thing, is everywhere to be fuund—gazing at the placard as 
to an Keole de Natation in the lazy conviction thata pationa! 
echool is a/luded to—wondering why they tell French millinery 
ata shop which is described outside as a confectioner’s—puzzkd 
by the joke about the French calling their mothers mares aud 
their daughters filliee—and shunning a German Sad-haus with a 
very unnecessary aversion. 

A defective p wer of language is the source of another set of 
blunders, akin to these. A good dea! of joking is to be got ont 
of the letter i by maltreatment; and the jeste whch are bung 
on this peg are innumerable. Probably the best is Mr, Yates's, 
who applies to a Cockney name! Hil! the sobriquet of Le malade 
imaginaire, “‘ because he calls himself ‘i!l when he is not.” There 
is a story, too, that the late Archbishop of Canterbury once re- 
ceived a rude shock at Somerset House, whither his Grace had 
gone to execute a deed. “ What name?” said the clerk. 
* Longley,” answered ihe Prelate. ‘Go to " (a place un- 
mentionab'e to ears polite ) rejoined the clerk ; and some expla- 
nation wes necessary before it became evident that the offic al 
bad vo rad eal hatred of epi:copacy, and bad only unwittingly 
atpirated the L of the department (arranged alphabetically) to 
wuich he wished to direct Dr. Longley. “’Oo rang,’ inquired 
this civil servant, a8 a messenger answered the deli. “ Outang,” 
replied a pert juvior. “Our 'abits are too iuxurious,” a West 
End incumbent to!d bls Hock. “ Why did the élergyman talk 
about rabbis in his sermon?’ ingaired a small boy, etat, seven, 
gravely enough. And some'imes Cockneyisms of this sort are 
puzzling to children of a larger growth. A visi or to the Tui- 
leries tells you there are “ Heas’’ on ail the chairs, It takes a 
moment's reflection to cee that he is referring to Napoleon's ini- 
tial, and not to Cochin-Chives, 

Puns holda very anomslous position in the world of jokes 
Almost universally popular, they are almost universally repro- 
bated. Dr. Johosou’s dicvium that the man who makesa puo 
will pick a pocket is as meaningless as the equally well known 
line, “ Who drives fat oxen shoud bimself be fat,” in which he 
parodied Brooke's fine outburst, * Whorules o'er freemen sbou'd 
bimse’f be tree.” There is an alliterative jingle about it, and 
that is all. Hut the words of gieat men, even when thry only 
amount to “ Sir, let us take a walk dowao Ficet Street,” ac quire 
a factitious authority, which, iu this case, is rather hard on pun 





sters. The fact is, that puss are of two classes, of which one is 
epurioue, Here is an exawple from the burlesque of “ Prome- 
theus :"— 


Bo, slave, if you don't quickly make su>miesion, 

Why, then, my man, you miss your mau-u-mission. 
There is no double entendre ia this. 
sound, not in the senee. 
Lover.” 


The joke only l'es in the 
Compare this coup'et in “ Anuette’s 


On Saturday your sport and mine 
1 iffered somewhat, L’l] bet; 

For | was fishing with a line, 

You were courtin’ Annette. 


Here the sense admits of either readiog :—‘‘ caught in a vet” 
or “ courting Annette,” and this constitutes a legitimate p20 as 
distinguished from a spurious jingle of sounds, Of course the 
ex rewe ease of producing thix jocular shoddy has made it po 
pular with the wags, who ere, as Addison eaye, “The last or- 
der, even of pretenders to wit and good humour, being of sl) 
men ibe most ineupportable.” But moet real wit, as distinet 
from bamour, depends on a play upon words; wh ch is, after all, 
asortof punning. And the c nventional groan eodiog with « 
chack'e, with which a good pun is received, ie cften equal to 
sever.) blatint horse-langh:. 

But we bave lost sight of the books under notice. Sydney 
Smith ouce said laugh ngly, that he never read e book before re 
v.ewiog it, “ because it prejudices one so much.” If it were 
incumbent on a reviewer to read +traight through one of these 
jest-books, he would certainly, if be survived, be very muci pre- 

But a dip into them here and there may be 
made with advaotage. It is astonishing to find what a number 
of stories are now current, and are, asa matter of course, retailed 
by one’s acquaintance as facts withio their personal knowledge, 
which appear ia the “ Joe Miller” of a hundred yexrs ago. I 
is a standing joke against Dr. Cumming, for instance, that he 
has teken a long lease of his house, without abandouiog bis views 
as to the Milleanium. But, “the Rev. Mr. W—n, the famous 
astronomer’ in the eighteenth century, “ bad made a calculation 
that the world would be at an end in fifteen years;” and this 
divine is pleasantly chaffed for asking thirty years’ purchaee for 
some property which he wished to sell. Who has not been told, 
too. as a novelty, the Irish corporal’s answer when his colonel 
reprimanded him fer killing a dog with his bayonet? “ Why 
couldn't you keep bim off with the butt-end of your musket?’ 


“Come back, ir, that’s not the road,” ssys Lord Eglinton to aj“ And £0 I would, colonel, if be had run at me tail first.” But 


respaseer in Lis park. “ Do ye ken,” says the offemer, ‘ 





‘whaur this, too, appears as an eightcenth-century story, 


See a ——— a 
. ° . 4 | 
“No.” replies bis lordship, “ Weel, hoo the de'll| In the modera vo'rme, grext prom'nence is given to the mots 
jof Dougias Jerro'd acd A'Becket. And just as people 


tsuzhed before Sydney Smit: opened his mouth, just as the 
of Commons wes always on the broad erin d rectly Mr, 
2 expeo’ed to be 
*t, and to find 
pd erongh with an or- 
r. “ What an aogly little brute!” 
somebody of Jerrold’s dog. “ 1 wonder what he thinks about 
answered Jerrold; and this ‘jest’ figures as number two- 
| hundred and-something in Mr. Lemon's volume, Mr. A’Becketi 
tells us that many candidates are standing for election, but tbat 
ia iom which seems more stu 
| Pid than novel, though the use of italics proclaims that there is 
& joke in it which some enviable perrons might poes\bly be able 
to laugh over, “Hook was ovce observed during dinner nod- 
| ding like a Chinese mandarin in atea-shop. On being called on 
| for 80 explanation, he replied, ‘Why, when no ono else oaks 
| me to take champague, I take sherry, with the 6rergne, and bow 
| to the flowers.’” If this is the sort of thing that great wits do, 
and esy, one had much rather have ordinary pe: ple for next 
neighbours st the dinner-table, not humourists who feel them 
selves constrained to be witty. 
‘ Everybody knows the old joke about the Dean and Chapter of 
St, Paul’s, who were discussing some difficulties in a project for 
lsying down wooden pavement jn St. Paul’s Chnrehyard. 
“ Pooh,” said Sydoer Smith, “ they have only to lay their heads 
together, and there is the wooden pavem ent.”” Mr, Lemon (pos 
sbiy on good authority) vells this story of Jerro!d and the Mary- 
Jebone vestrymen. To Jerrold also is ascribed that eplendid 
definition of dogmatism—puppyism come to its full growth: and 
the celebrated anawer to the smal! comic writer, “ We row in 
the same boat, you know, Jerrold.” ‘ Yes, but not with the 
same skulls.” Here we meet with all our old friends. Sydney 
Smith is advised to “take awalk upon an empty s’omach.” “On 
whose?” he asks, Coleridge’s philosopher dis'roy: the repu'e 
tion for wisdom, which his silence during dinner had acquired 
for him, by bursting out, at the sight of some app'e dumplings, 
with “ Them’s the jockeys for me.” Curran is astonished that 
he coughs with so much dif ulty, “as be bis been practising a!! 
night” Theodore Hook excuses himself from belonglog to 
the “Phanix” Club, to meet on win'er evenings, because he 
can’t “ rise from the fire.” Archbishop Wha'ely discovers that 
Aun Chovy is the feminine of John Dorey. Ab:rnethy appears 
with @ score of bis quaint rudenesses, Hood spesks of a clergy 
manas “piety parsonified.” ‘If that be law,” says Lord Clare, 
‘IT may burn my books.” “ Better read them, my lord,” answers 
Curran. Erskine cross-examines the commercial traveller— 
‘* Pray sir, are you addicted to the habit usally attributed to 
travellera?” William the Fourth nees the slang phrase which 
calls an empty bottle 2 “marine,” whereupon an officer at ta- 
ble remonstrates on the ineult to his corps. “I mean,” says the 
King, “ tbat it has done its duty, and is ready to do it again.” 
Sheridan threatens to cut his son off witha shilling. “ How will 
you borrow it?” retorts young hopeful 
There are some faults in the ‘Golden Treasury” compilation, 

Several etories, for example, are told twive over. But the peo 
ple, whoever they may be, who wish, at the riek of becoming 
confirmed bores, to obtain a reputation for telling good stories, 
will find every sort of anecdoie in the olla podrida whieh Mr. 
Mark Lemon places before them, 0; one class of witticiem is 
entirely absent. It is the class which, though not exactly 
“ adapted to family reading,” appears most conspicnously in the 
pages of the * Livre pour Rire’—for tbe French bave their jest 
vook too-—of the most ‘ civilleed nation of the world.” 


—— —— 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORMS 
OF GOVERNMENT COMPARED. 
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Ia Eng‘and, on ali vital occasions, the cabinet can compel 
legislation by the threat of resignation, by the threat of disso 
jution; bat neither of these can bs used wonder the presiden- 
lial system of government—under the system where the cxe- 
Culive 8 One thing, and the legislature auotherthing. Io such 
& government the legislature cannot be diesolyed by the exe 
cutive government; it does not care for the resignation of the 
executive government, for it will not have to find a successor, 
Accordingly, when a difference of opinion arises, the legisla 
ture is forced to fight the executive, and the executive is forced 
to fight the legislature ; and so very likely they contend to the 
conclusion of their respective terme. There is, indeed, one 
condition of things in which this description, though atill ap- 
proximately true, is, nevertheless, not exactly true; and that 
18, when there is nothing to fight ubout. Betore the rebellion 
io America, owing to the vast distance of other estates, and 
the favourable economical! condition of the couniry, there were 
very few considerable subjects of coutention; but if that go- 
vernment bad been tried by the Eoglish legislation of the 
last thirty yeare, or by any consecutive serics of importantand 
exciting acts—such as an oid country needs, and a compli 
cated, unequal, existing law demand:—the inherent vices of 
the system, the discordart action of the two powers whose 
constant accordant action is essential to the best government, 
would have ehown itself much more distinctly. Nor is this 
the woret. Cabinet governments educate the nation; the 
presidential does not educate it, and may corrupt it. It has 
veen said that Engiand invented the pbrase, “ Her Mujesty’s 
Opposition ;” that it was the firet government w! ich made a 
critic sm of administration as much a part of the polity as ad 
ministration itself. This critical opposition is the conse- 
quence of cabinet government. The great scene of debate, 
ue great engine ot popular instruction and political contro- 
versy, is the legislative; assembly. A speech there by an 
eminent statesman, a party movement by @ great political 
combination, are the best means yet known for arousing, 
awakening, teaching a people. The cabinet system ensuris 
that there shall be such debates, for it makes them the meaus 
by which siatesmen advertise themselves for future govern- 
ment, and confirm themselves in popular estimation as fit 
members of existing governments. It brings forward men 
eager io epeak, and gives them occasion to epeak—occasions 
when every oue is ready io hear. The deciding catastrophes 
of cabinet governments are critical divisions preceded by fine 
discussione. Everything which is worth saying, everything 
which can be said, everything which ougit to be said, most 
certainly will be said. Conscicntious men thiak they ought 
to persuade others ; selfish men think they would like to ob- 
trude themselves. The nation is forced to hear two sices— 
all the sides, perbaps, of that which mo: concerns it. And it 
1 kes to bear—it ie eager to know. Human nature cares little 
for long arguments which come io nothing—teavy speeches 
which precede no motion—abstract diequisitions which leave 
visible things as it found them. Jut ail men care for great 
resuite, and a change of government is a great result. It hae 
& huodred ramifications; it runs through society; it gives 
hope to many, end it takes —— from mavy. It is one 
of those marked events whicb, by its suddenness, its great- 
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ness, its theatricalness, impresses man ‘more even than it 
should. And debates, which have this catastrophe at the end 
of them—which may so bave it—whbich may be the small be- 
ginning to a great series of which it is the end, are sure to be 
regarded, sure to be listened to, sure to sink deep into the 
national mind. eas 
Travellers in presidential countries—even in the United 
S'ates of America, which is the greatest and best of them— 
have noticed that they were a nation “ not specially addicted 
to polities ;” a nation which bas not a public opinion finished 
and chastened as that of the English has been finished and 
chastened. A great many hasty writers have charged this 
defect on the “ Yankee race,” on the Anglo-American char- 
acter: but English people, if they had no motive to attend to 
polities, certainly would not attend to politics. At present 
here is business in their attention. They assist at the deter 
mining crisis; they retard or help it; whether the govein- 
ment wil! go out or remain is determined by the debate, and 
bv the division in parliament, and the opinion out of doors. 
The secret pervading decision of society has a great influence 
on that division, The nation feels that its opinion is import- 
aut, and it strives to form one, It sneceeds in forming one 
because the debates and the disens:i: ive it the facts and 
the arguments. But undera presidcuial government a nation 
has, except at the stated period of presidential election, no 
motive to attend to political matters, for it bas no influence; 
it bas not the ballot box before it; its virtue is gone out of it, 
and it musi wait till its passing moment of despotism returns 
agtio. Itis not incited or urged to form an opivion like a 
nation under a cabinet government; nor is it instructed like 
such a nation. There are doubtless debates ia the legislature, 
bat they are prologues without a play. There is nothing of a 
catastrophe about them; you cannot turn out the govern- 
ment: the prize of power is not in the gift of the legislature, 
and no one cares for the legislature. The executive, the great 
centre of power and place, sticks irremovable; you cannot 
turn it out, say what you will. The teaching apparatus 
which bas educated our public miad, which prepares our re- 
solutions, which shapes our opinions, does not exist in any 
presilential country. No such country needs to form careful, 
daily, delicate opinions, or is helped in forming them. — 

It might be thought beforehand that the discussions in the 
= would supply the deficiencies of the constitution ; that 

y areading people especially the conduct of their govern- 
ment would be as carefully watched, that their opinions 
about it would be as consistent, as accurate, as well consider- 
ed, under @ presidential as under a cabinet polity. But the 
same difficulty oppresses the press which oppresses the legis- 
lature. It can do nothing. It cannot turn out the govern- 
ment; the government was elected for such and such years, 
and for such and euch years it must stay. People wonder 
that so literary a people as the Americans—a people who read 
more than any people who ever lived—should have such bad 
newspapers. The papers are not as good as the English 

pers, because they have not the same motive to be good as 
the English papers. At a political “crisis,” as we ray—that 
is, when the fate of an administration is unfixed, when it de 
pends on a few votes, yet unsettled, upon a wavering und 
veering opinion—eflective articles in newspapers become ol 
essential moment. The Zines has made many governments. 
When, as of late, there has been a long continuance of ¢divid- 
ed parisments, of governments which were without “ brute 
voling power,” which were only half supported by an almost 
imperceptible msjority, which depended on intellectual 
strength, the support of the most influential organ of English 
opinion bas been of critical moment to Lord Palmerston. It 
a Washington newspaper could have turned out Mr. Jobnson, 
there would have been good writing and fine argument in 
the Washington newspapers. But the Washington news- 
papers can no more remove a president during his term ot 
place than the 7imes can remove a lord mayor during bis 
year of office. Nubody cares for a debate in Congress which 
“comes to nothing ;” no one reads long articles which have 
no influence on eveute. The Americans glance at the heads 
of news, and through the paper. They do not enter upon a 
discussion, They do not think of entering on a discussion 
which would be useless. 

Alter saying that the division of the legislative and execu- 
tive characteristic of presidential governments weakens the 
legislative power, it may seem a contradiction to say that it 
also weakens the executive power. But it is not a contradic- 
tion. The division weakens the whole aggregate force of 
government—the entire imperial power; and therefore i: 
weakens both its halves. The executive is weakened ina 
very plain way. A strong cabinet can obtain the concurrence 
of the legislature in all acts which facilitate its administra- 
tion; itis itself,so to say, the legislature. But a president 
may be hampered by the parliament, and is like!y to be bam- 
pered. The uatural tendency of the members of every legis- 
lature is to make themselves conspicuous. They wish to 
gratify an ambition laudable or blameable ; they wish to pro- 
mote the meesures they think best for the puulic welfare; 
they wish to make their will felt in great affairs. All these 
mixed motives urge them to oppose the executive. They are 
embodyiog the purposes of others if they aid ; they are ad- 
vancing their own opinions if they defeat; they are first if 
they vanquish; they are auxiliaries if they support. The 
weakness of the American executive used to be the great 
theme of all critics before the Confederate rebellion. Con- 
gress and committees of Congress of course interfered and 
impeded when there was no absorbing public sentiment, no 
coercive public opinion, to check and rule them. But the 
presidential system not only gives the executive power an an- 
tagonist in the legislative power, and so makes it weaker; it 
not only absorbs its strength by providing a competitor; but 
it likewise enfecbles it by impairing its quality, by making it 
worse. A cabinet is elected by a legislature ; and when that 
legislature is composed of persons fit for political life, and 
competent to the work of legislation, this mode of electing 
the executive is the best mode. It is an instance of second 
ary election, under the only condition in which secondary 
election is preferable to primary election. Generally speak- 
ing, in an electioneering country (1 mean in a country full of 
political life, and used to the manipulation of popular instita- 
tions), the election of certain men to elect certain other men 
isatarce. The Electoral College of America isso. It was 
intended that the deputies when assembled should exercise a 
real ciscre!ion—should make a substantial chcise—shou!d se- 
lect the president. But the primary electors take too much 
interest ja the matter for that. They only elect a deputy to 
vote, and the deputy, when he meets his fellow deputies, only 
deposits his ticket in a box. Ile is but a messenger—a trans- 
mitter: the real decision is in those who chose him; who 
chose him because they knew what he would do. 

It is undeniably true that the British House of Commons is 
in some degree subject to the same influences. Members are 
mostly, perhaps, elected because they will vote for a particu- 
lar ministry, because they will select a specified executive, 

rather than for purely legisiative reasons, because they will 
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promote this or that act of parliament. But—and here is the 
capital distinc!ion—the functions of the House of Commons 
are important snd contiouous. It does not, like the electoral 
college ia the United States, separate when it has elected its 
ruler; it sits, legislates, watches ministers, tries to unseat, and 
perhaps unseats ministries, from day to day. Accordingly it 
is a real electoral body. The parliament of 1857, which, more 
than any other parliement of late years, was a parliament 
electec to support a particular premier—which was chosen, 
as Americans might say, upon the “ Palmerston ticket’’—be- 
fore it had been in existenee two years dethroned Lord Pal- 
merston, Though selected as much as perhaps is possible in 
the interest of « particular ministry, it, in fact, atter a brief 
interval, destroyed that ministry. A good parliament is 4 
capital choosing body. If it is fit to make laws for a country, 
its majority ought to represent the general average intelli- 
gence of that country; its various members ought to repre 
sent the various spec ial interests, special opinions, special pre- 
judices, to be found in that community. ‘There ought to be 
an advocate for every particular sect, and a vast neutral body 
of po sect—homogeneous and judicial like the nation itsell. 
Such a body, when it can be found, in a country which can 
elect it, is the best selecting body for an executive that can be 
imagined. It is full of political activity ; itis close to political 
life; it feels the responsibility of affairs which are brought as 
it were to its threshold; it bas as much intelligence as the 
society in question chances to contain. It is, what Washing- 
ton and Hamilton strove to create, an electoral college of the 
picked men of the nation. 

The best mode of appreciating its advantages is to look at 
the alternative. The competing constituency is the nation it- 
self, aud this is, according to theory and experience, in all but 
the rarest cases, a bad constituency. Mr. Lincoln, at his 
second election, being elected when all the Federal states had 
set their united hearts on one single object, was re-elected by 
the nation, really represented the nation. He embodied the 
object in which every one was absorbed. But this is almost 
the only presidential election of which so much can be said. 
In almost all cases the President is chosen by a machinery of 
caucuses and combinations too complicated to be perfectly 
known, and too familiarto require description. He is not the 
choice of the nation, he is the choice of the wire-pullers, A 
very Jarge constituency in quiet times is the necessary, almost 
the legiiimate, subject of electioneering management: a man 
cannot kuow that be does not throw his vole away except 
he votes a part of some great organisation ; and if he votes as 
& part, he abdicates his electoral tunction in favour of the ma- 
nagers of that association. The nation, even if it chose for 
itself, would, in some degree, be an unskilled body; but when 
it does not choose for itself, but only as latent agitators wish, 
it is like a large, lazy map, with a small, vicious mind—it 
moves slowly and heavily, but it moves at the bidding of a bad 
inteption. 

And, a8 the nation is less able to choose than a parliament, 
80 it has worse people to choose out of. ‘The American legis- 
lators of the last century have been much blamed for not per- 
milting the ministers of the President to be members of the 
assembly. But, with reference to the epecific end which they 
had in view, they jadged wisely, they eaw elearly. They 
Wished to keep “the legislative branch absolutely distinct 
trom the executive branch ;” they believed that such a sepa 
ration was essential to a good constitution ; they believed that 
such a separation, in fact, existed in the English, which the 
wisest of them, though imperfectly undarstandiog it, believed 
the best constitution which had as yet existed. And, to the 
etfectual maintenance of such a separation, the exclusion of 
the President's ministers from the legislature i; essential. It 
they are not excluded they become the executive, they eclipse 
the President himself. A great legislative body is, as has been 
said before, a perpetual absorbent: it takes all it can ; it gives 
up nothing itcan help. The passions of its members are its 
rulers; the law-making faculty, the most comprehensive of 
the imperisl faculties, is its instrament; it will take the ad- 
ministration ifitcan take it. Estimated by their own cri- 
terion, judged by their own objects, the founders of the 
American Republic were wise in excluding the ministers from 
Congress. 

But though this exclusion is essential to the presidential sys- 
tem of government, it is not for that reason an inconsiderable 
evil. 1t causes the degradation of publiclife. Unless a mem- 
ber of the legislature be sure of something more than speech, 
unless he is incited by the hope of action, and chastened by 
the chance of responsibility, a first-rate man will not care to 
take the place, and will not do much if he does take it. To 
belong to a debating seciety adhering to an executive (and 
this is no inapt description of a congress under a presidential 
constitution), is not an object to stir a noble ambition, and is 
& position to encourage idieness. The members of a parlia- 
ment excluded from office can never be comparable, much 
less equal, to those of a parliament excluded from office. The 
presidential government, by its nature, divides political life 
into two halves, an executive half and a legislative half; and, 
by so dividing it, makes neither half worth a man having— 
worth bis making it a continuous career—wortby to absorb, 
as cabinet government absorbs, his whole soul. The states- 
men from whom a nation chooses under a presidential system, 
are much inferior to those from whom it chooses under a 
cabinet system, while the sclecting apparatus is also far less 
discerning. 

All these advantages are more important at critical periods, 
because government itself is more important. A formed 
public opinion, a respected, able, and disciplined legislature, a 
well-chosen executive, a parliament and an administration 
not thwarting each other, but co-opersting with each other, 
are of greater consequence when great affairs are in progress 
—when there is much to do than when there is little to do. 
But in addition to this,a parliamentary or cabiset constitu- 
tion possesses an additional or special advantage in very 
dangerous times. It has what we may call a reserve of 
power fit for and needed by extreme exigencies. The pria- 
ciple of popular government is that the supreme power, the 
determining efficacy in matters political, resides in the peo- 
ple—not necessarily or commonly in the whole people, in the 
qgumerival majority, but in a chosen people, a picked and se- 
lected people. Itis so in Eogland; it is so in all free coun- 
tries. Under a cabinet constitution at a sudden emergency 
this people can choose a ruler for the occasion. It is quite 
possible and even likely that he would not be ruler before the 
occasion. The great qualities, the imperious will, the rapid 
energy, the eager nature fit for a greater crisis are not re- 
quired—are impediments—in common times. A Lord Liver- 
pool is better in every-day politics than a Chatham—a Louis 
Philippe far better than a Napoleon. By the structure of the 
world we often want at the sudden occurrence of a grave tem- 
pest to change the helmsman—the pilot of the calm is not the 
helmsman of the storm. In England there have been so few 
severe storms since the constitution attained maturity that 





we hardly appreciate this latent excellence which it keeps in 
reserve. But even in England, at the Crimean dif- 


ficulty, which was in truth a sudden crisis, though 
a small one, this inherent latent constitutional power 
came into play, and the nation abolished the Aber- 
deen cabinet, the ablest, perhaps, since the Reform Act—a 
cabinet eminently adapted for every sort ol! cifficully save the 
particular difficulty which it had to meet—which abounded in 
pacific discre' ion, which was wanting in but one element, yet 
that one in warlixe times the most necessary, the “csmouic 
element.” 

But under a presidential government you can do nothing of 
the kind. The American government calls i'self a govern- 
ment of the supreme people. But ata quick crisis, the time 
when a sovereign power is most needed, you cannot find the 
supreme people. You have got a Congress elected for one 
fixed period, going out by fixed instalments, which cannot be 
accelerated or retarded—you bave a President chosen for a 
fixed period, and immovable duiiog that period: all the ar- 
rangemeuts are for stated times. ‘There is no elastic element, 
everything is rigid, specified, dated. Come what may, you 
can quicken notbiog and can retard nothiog. You have be- 
spoken your government ia advance, and whether it suits you 
or not, whether it works well or works il], whether it is what 
you want or not, by law you must keep it. In a country of 
complex foreizn relations it would be the ordisary law, the 
common rule, that the first and most critical year of every 
war would be managed by a peace premier, and the first and 
most critica) years of peace by a war premier. In cach case 
the period of transition would be irrevocably governed by a 
man selected not for the things he was to introduce, but for 
the things he was to change—for the policy he was to aban- 
don, not for the policy he was to administer. 

The whole history of the American war—a history which 
has thrown an intense light on the working of a presidential 
government at the time when it is most important—is but a 
vast continuous commentary on these reflections. It would 
indeed, be absurd to press against presideniisl government as 
such the singular defect by which Vice-presiient Johnson has 
become President—by which a man elected to a sivecure is 
fixed ia what is for the moment the most important adminis 
trative part in the political world. This defect, though most 
characteristic of the expectations of the framers of the consti- 
tution and of its working, is but an accident of this particular 
case of presidential governmant, and no necessary ingredient 
in that government itself. But the first election of Mr. Lin- 
coln is liable to no such objeciion. It was a characterisiic in- 
stance of the natural working of such a government upon 8 
great occasion. And what was that working for it may be 
summoned up ia a word, and it is easy to say it was govern- 
ment by an unknown quantity. No one in Europe, hardly 
avy one in America, had any living idea what Mr. Lincoln 
was like, apy defixi‘e notion what sort of thing he would do. 
The leading statesmen under the system of cabinet government 
are not only bousebold words, but household ideas. An idea 
not, perhaps, ia all respects a true idea, but a most vivid idea 
—what Mr. Giadstone is \ike, or what Lord Palmerston was 
like, runs through society. We have simply no notion what 
it would be to be left with the visible sovercizgnty iu the 
bands of an unknown map. The notion of employing 4 man 
of unknown smallness at a crisis of unknown greatness is to 
our minds simply ludicrous. Mr. Lincolp, it is true, happened 
to be a man, if not of eminent ability, yet of eminent just- 
nese. There was an inner heartof Puritan nature which 
came out under suffering, and was very attractive. But suc- 
cess ia a lottery is no argument for lotteries. What were the 
chances against a person of Mr. Lincolu’s antecedents, elected 
as he was, proving to be what he was? 

Such an incident is, however, natural to a presidential go- 
vernment. ‘Ibe President is elected by processes which for- 
bid the election of known men, except at peculiar copjuac- 
tures, and in moments when public opinion is excited, over- 
ruling, and compulsory; and consequently, if a crisis comes 
upon us soon after he is elected, inevitably we have govern- 
ment by an unknown quantity. Even in quiet times, govern- 
ment by a president is, for the several various reasons which 
have been stated, inferior to government bya cabinet ; but the 
difficulty of quiet times is nothing as compared with the diffi- 
culty of upquiet times. The comparative deficiencies of the 
regular, common operation of a presidental government, are 
far less than the comparative deficiencies in time of sudden 
trouble—the want of elasticity, the impossibility of a dictator- 
ship, the total absence of a revolutionary reserve. 

But if presidential governments have all these disadvantages, 
why do nations make pretiiential governments? They cer- 
tainly do make them: out of Europe it is the only govern- 
meat which is made. When the Southern States of America 
revolted, and tried to set up & government, not only did they 
in fact set up a presidential government, but they never consi- 
dered whether they should set up any other insiead of that. 
They assumed it as a necessity ; they thought they had no 
practical option. Nor was the conviction that presidential go- 
vernment was natural and inevitable for them confined to them- 
selves, or to America. If you remarked upon it, the almost 
universal answer was but a vague inquiry, What else could 
they have done? 

Several subsidiary reasons may be assigned for this odd ano 
maly, but there are three principal reasons :— 

First. The general and navural notion has been that a go- 
vernment by a cabinet is only possible under a monarchy. It 
is supposed that a king, or a colonial governor, a king's re- 
presentative, at least, is necessary to choose the cabinet. The 
distinction between the dignified parts and the eflicient paris 
of the Eoglish government is, indeed, vaguely seen, but it is 
not distinctly apprehended, nor its consequences consistently 
deduced. Everybody knows that the real choice is not in the 
monarch ; that his selection is, in all but rare cases, apparent 
only ; that the real selection is elsewhere; that the notion of 
the real rulers of the nation beivg the “ servants” of a nomi- 
nal sovereign is only one of the convenient fictions by which a 
nation which has changed from medieval jile to modern life 
without a break has contrived to expecite and smooth the 
transition. But we do not wake ourselves up to the conse- 
quences of what we know. If the real choice is in the assem- 
bly, it is—must be—possible, by proper arrangements, for the 
assembly to exercise it wilhout so cumbrous an adjunct asa 
kiog “to say he does it without doing it.” 4 

Secondly. The precedent of the United States has deceived 
maukiad. They thought, and justly thought, they could not 
make a monarchy, just as they could not make an aristocracy. 
They made a presidential government, and they cleave to 
it with that loyaity to law which is their characteristic merit, 
and that love of what is theirs as such, and because it is 
theirs, which is their characteristic defect. They are so natural 
an example, that a nation which cannot become monarehical 
at once degrades itself, and becomes presidential, as if by 
fate, and of necessary sequence: Nothing rules mankind like 
a conspicuous example, aud in this matter America s0 
rules them. © ge ‘ 

These, however, are but subordinate reasons ; there is a third 





and greater. The presidential government, though an inferior 
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ble where 4 government by a cabinet i; not possible. 
net government assumes a good legislative sssembly—an as- 


A cabi- 


sembly fit to elect a cabinet. ‘The cxistence of such an assem- 
bly, ag»i2, assumes the existence of a competent political peo- 
ple, vf au adcquate supply of decent constiiuencies, But this 
coudilion Cannot «always be satisfied—ihis people and these 
constituencies Cannut always be found; and where the condi- 
tion is not ta'isfied, a real presidential government is better 
than an inciectual pretence at cabinet government. Ab 
inferior form of government is better than no government 
stall; and an altempt ataspecies of government too high 
for the attempting country commonly ends in no government 
atall. Corruptio eptimi 7 & spoiled refiaement which 
will not work is much worse than a common, mean thing 
which will work. 


yessima 


——— 
A NIGHT AMONG HISTORICAL FIGURES. 

I have noticed, in fiction, thit when any quite incredible oc- 
currence is about to be narrated, the author prefaces his state 
meat wiih the remark that what is about to follow is literally 
true. He piedges his word, as it were, while admitting that the 
affair has an ugiy look, that his readers sball not be deluded. 
But af er all, what is his word? What is any man’s word when 
weighed io the balance wi h one’s owa sense of congruity; and 
how much le-s weight has the word of an asonymous author— 
the mere shadow cf a shade! We believe him, or not (just as we 
do otber folk, for that matter), as we feel inclined. Hence it is, 
therefure, t.at I abstain from prefixing to the following narration 
any tuch heading as “ Sirange but True,” or “Straoger than 
Fiction,” although it és very strange, and although it happened 
to myself, 

Agaia, before I begin, let me advert to the conventional use 
of Sleep, in fiction, to account for improbabilities. A gentleman 
or lady narrate their personal experiences among sphinxes, cro- 
codiles, ghosts, and other unusual company, always insisting 
upon the genuineness of the impressions they describe, and then 
comes the anticlimax; they are engaged in deadly combat with 
a griffin who eats buman flesh, when in endeavouring to disen- 
gage his beak from some sensit ve portion of their persons, “ with 
tbe effort” they awake, and “ Lo! ’twas alla dream.” To offer 
au explanation of this sort for any phenomenon, is, in my opiaion, 
to insult the intelligeot reader. 

I was as sober as any theo.ogical student at his examination: 
but I had to dine in town, and accompany some coun ry cousins 
with their childrea to a juveuile exbibitioa—a proceeding which, 
to an oli bachelor like myself. is vot of an exbilaratiog nature— 
andl was dog-tired aud utter'y knocked up. If you know what 
it is to be almost too fatigued .o undress, and to fall asleep as you 
flop down on your pillow, you will understand my condition, on 
the vight of my Horrible Tale. 

At about midnight (tur I heard some neighbouring chimes 
strike), l woke sudden'y—as wide awake as ever I was in iy 
life; but it was not in my own snug bedroom. The moonlight, 
Streaming through a vast sk) it, disclosed to mea gigautic 
chamber—or rather a series of Chambers—filled with people all 
as silent and motioules as the dead. They were the dead in ove 
sense, but not in another. y belonged to the past, some of 
them to the dim bistoric past (as I presently discovered), but their 
limbs were not those of skeletons; their cheeks had tue natural 
hue of health; and they wore, not the attire of the charnel- 
house, but the clothing incideat to their epoch, and, indeed, in 
many cases, the actual garments which they bad worn ia life 
All details, however, were a matter of subsequent investigation. 
For tbe moment, | knew nothing except that I was surrounded 
by a motley group of human beiugs, the representatives, as it at 
first seemed (to judge by their apparel), of all ages of history, 
aod of all social ranks. There were men in goiden and steel 
armour, mounted on noble steeds, them-elves caparisoned in 
steel ; and there were varilets ia baffjerkinson foot. There were 
kiogs and queens of very esrly epochs, and there were also the 
chief persons mentioned in the Almanach de Gotha for the pre- 
sevt year; but the moderos were in a very small minority ; and 
the females of all eras—I not ced with di-appointment—were by 
LO Means sO NUMeroUs as 1 should mention, for the 
information of those who are unacquainted with the delicacy of 
my miud, that I had no night-cap nor any other unbecoming 
gear, such as might (and indeed certainly would) have suggested 
wy instant withd:awal from observation. I was dressed in the 
eveuiog suit which Society has economically srranged shall be 
equally adapted for preachiog a sermon, conducting a faneral, 
or receiving company of the highest socisl positon, I did not 
find myself overwhelmed by the mere rank of those | beheld 
around me, ‘Tbey stared at me, it is true, with calm impassive 
faces, and eyes that looked unconscious of my very presence, but 

have often found myscif under “the cold shade of the 
aristocracy,” and it does not make me uncomfortable in the 
least. 

Before proczedirg, let me on 
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» more assert that what I saw, 
I did see; they were not merely in the spirit—these people. 1 
had uot beca reading Uciversal History afier lobster salad, and 
imagined this amsziog company in & nightmare, alihough I con 
fes3 I had had tbe lobster salud. 

Around me, but not pressing around me, stood the figures I 
have described, some alone, some in knots of two or three, and 
some agaia—and these the more brilliantly appareled—in group: 
of from ten to fifty per-on-. There was no sort of chropologi 
cal order in their povition ; yet a voice seemed to whisper ia my 
ear: “ Remember Mangna bad been to 
two colleges, but nothinztha 1 bad learned at either of these 
seminaries would have furnished me with the knowledge re- 
quired. If the forms about me bad been the heroes of ancient 
Greece or Rome, or the heathen deities, it would have been 
otherwise, but beiog, as they were, the chief persons of Enoglish 
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sentative of the Present sustiined me. 
Middle Ages do not(L reflected) comprise all history. The 
Nineveenth Ceatary will in its turn be history some day, and in 
my hands I resolved that it should not suffer in dignity. But 
my knees knocked together, aud a cold sweat bedewed wy fore- 
bead nevertheless, When, upon my lef. hand, 1 perceiv-d avother 
warrior, clothed from head to foot in black ai mour, Who held aa 
enormous mace studded with Liack uails with.v a few inches 
of my unprotected head; his own head, after the fash.on of the 
dauatless knights of his epoch, was so effectualiy covered in with 
mail, nat noting could possibly hurt it, and he wore bis black 
visor dowa, Yet, despite that last circumstance, 1 knew I was 
iu the presence of the conqueror of Poitiers and of Crecy. His 
eyes, which glared through helmet bars, too closely set for arrow 
head to enter, bad an awlul gleam. It was that Prince surnamed 
“the Biack,” bat “whether from the colour of his armour or 
truculence of his disposition,” even Mangu»ll has not been able 
to quite decide, but states that “he died of a consumption, re 
gretied by all.” My position was precarious in the extreme, but 
I repressed a rising cry of “ Police, Police!” on account of its 
ridiculous apachrouism. 

Here, again, was a condition of affairs that demands incidental 
notice. Although face to face with these knights, who had so 
long been dust, their good sworda rust, and whose souls are with 
the saints we trust (although I for my part cannot credit that for 
one moment), yet I was fully conscious of my own bigh state of 
civilisation, For me—by whatever mediwval darkness these 
poor geatlemen had Leen surrounded—rail ways bad been invent 
ed, revolvers manufactured, the telegraph between England aud 
America (a place they had never dreamed of) estublished, and 
the duty upon playing-cards taken off, or considerably reduced. 
Perhaps I somewhat huddle together ia this enumeration the b>- 
nefits of the march of iutellect ; but the fact is | was Mangnallis- 
ed; my ideas—perhaps from conversing with my juvenile 
friends the previous eveniag—took the shape in which h.story 
is represented to us in that familiar little epitome. 

Immediately opposite to me was a third mounted warrior, who 
might bave passed tor a much nearer relative of the other two 
than he really was. He was even more splendidly appareled 
than either, and was ecratcbing his chin, in a puzzied sort ot 
manffer, witu the bandle of a gigantic battle-axe, set wi h gold 
and precious stones; beside him, whispering in bis ear, was one 
with a fawoing look, aud without bia armour, which had been lost 
in “the Wasb.” 

“] wish,” the crowned knight seemed to rep'y, “ that you were 
a litle more straightforward, Jobo ; and it's no use your calling 
me Acervimus Ajaz,for 1 am not very sharp, and never shall 
be, but my axe is.” It was impo-sivle to mistake the ex- 
pression of his eyes, and I felt very pleased to think that it 
was & fam ly quarrel that was lor the preseat engaging his at 
teulion ; fur 
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“ In war, so exciting, 
He took euch delight in,” did Cour de Lion, 
“ He didu’t care whom he fought, so he was fizhting.” 


Upon the other side of him, and with her hand upon his bridle- 
rein, as though ber geatle influence would have restrained bim, 
was “the Fair Fiower of Florence,” his queen, a very striking 
looking young womaa, with a chignon. 

It was not usual, I noticed, for monarchs to te accompanied 
by their consorts; in this respect, as in a!l others, they retained 
the habit of their lives; but there were other exceptions beside 
Berengaria. Before me was stretched a prince of unusual dimea- 
sions; bis legs, in particular, exteaded so far that I saw no end 
to them: the feet were hidden (I am sorry to have to mention 
it) under the embroidered petticoats of some lady of the four- 
ieeath century, who, of course, unaware of the circumstance, was 
engaged in conversation with ber page. I knew at once that 
(bis monarch must be he “ surnamed Longshanks, on account of 
the great length of his legs ;” a cruel prince, in whose reigu 
“‘ geography aod the use of the globes were introduced, and wiue 
was sold only a3 a cordial in apothecaries’ shops.” On the other 
hand, he massacred the Weleh bards, and one wishes he had done 
the same for the Italian Organ Grinders. 

My attention, however, distracted alike from his vices and his 
virtues, was riveted on a lovely lady, who, leaning over bis pro 
sirale form, appeared to be biting his left arm, But in this J 
was agreeably mistaken: it was Eleanor, Kdward’s queen, en- 
gaged io extractiog the poison from the wounds inflicted on him 
by one of “those enthusiasts called Assassins.” Here was an 
“occupation for females” which the Social Science Congress has 
omitted to indicate, and yet the world has not suffered the me 
mory of that persevering woman's good deed to perish. _Insti- 
gated by motives of delicacy, 1 was moving away from this in- 
teresting spectacle, whea suddenly I found myseif in presence of 





The Early Ages and the | of this august assemblage. Iam almost sure the charming crea- 
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ture in question wished to attract my attention. Here eyes were 
modestly downcas:; but alihough so young, ehe wore widow's 
weeds, and about the corners of ber exquisite mouh lurked aa 
ensnaring smile. 1 tried to remember that the was “chiefly 
celebrated for her beauty and her misfortunes,” but other recol- 
lectious would torce themselves into my mind sbouther, Not 
cunteut with th.ee husbands, she bad encouraged iollowers; and 
she Lad Liown up oue of her husbands, not in the way which 
moat wives use, but with guapowder. Beautiful as she was, I 
warned from ber with quile a sense of relief to the young girl be- 
side her, who, however, it must be confessed, was even still more 
exquisitely fair, Save that each had been @ queen, there had 
beea nothivg in common between these two in life, except its 
ending ; they Lad both had their heads chopped off, at the com 
mand of another woman. Ijut the one, it she had not actually 
deserved ber punishment, bad walked in gay and wicked ways; 
while the other—sbe had been only ten days an unwilling queen 
before the fell beneath the headsman’s blow. And yet in ber 
sbort reign what improvements would seem to have taken place! 
“ Engraving and knitting stockings were invented; ibe Paalms of 
David were translated into verse, half crowns were first coined 
in England : and the study of avatomy was revived.” From this 
last-mentioned circumstance, ove would almost think—but that 
it is impossible for a queen to be a sudjcat—that this sweet self 
sacrificing creature, always devoted as she was to Science, had 
perished tor ita benefit, 

Let it not be imagined from th’s sportive remark that the pe- 
culiar circumstaoces in which 1 found myself placed seemed at 
all @ Jaugbing matter. The sudden terror which seized me on 
the realisation of my position—the ove living man in a count- 
less assemblage of the distinguished Dead !—bad indeed passed 
away, but it was succeeded by a senre of awe and mental op, res- 
sion, from which I vainly strove to escape by an affectation of 
jocuiarity. My situation reminded me of that of asma!l and 
pusillanimous dog in a field of cows, who surround him in an 
ever-decreating circle, so that wherever he turns there is a cow 
with a fixed expression of countenance. It is true thatin this 
Walvalla the figures did not move (with the slight exception I 
bave ventured io hint at), but they stared with a fixednecs not to 
be found ia cows. Whitnersoever I turned, their eyes seemed to 
follow me, aud, what was peculiarly embarrassiog, they evi- 
dently suspended the conversat on, which their positions showed 
they had been engaged in, until I should relieve them of my 
presence, 

These conversations, to which I wis usfortunately not per- 
mitted to listen, must have been more remarkable than even 
those Imagivary ones narrated by Savage Landor. How curi- 
ous, for instance, would it have been to bear the views o! Lady 
Jane Grey and Mary of Scotiand (wbich they were doubtless in 
tbe act of interchanging) reepecting Mary of Evgland and Eli- 
zabetb. Perhaps the gentle wife of Guildford Dudley might 
have found some excuses for the former, but we may cepend 
upon it that the wife of Darnley (and otbers) found pone for 
Queen Bess, and did not hesitate to express what the thought of 
ber, notwithstanding that the Virgin Queen—* No better than 
she should be, Jane, you may take my word for it’’—stood with- 
in earshot, ber ruff sticking up about ber ears like the tail of an 
angry turkey-cock. I should also bave liked to hear what 
Charles I, had to say to Oliver Cromwell, ia explanation of that 
ubpleasant business at Whiteball, although whatever he said, I 
doubt whether Oliver, wilh his long experience of the value of 
his Majesty's word, would have believed him. I wondered if 
Biuff King Hal, surrounded as he was by his six wives, was 
making it so plain to some of them, as Mr. Froude has endea- 
voured to do, that be was one of the best of husbands as well as 
wicest of princes; and if William ILI., with his stiff manner and 
pointed forefinger, succeeded in persuading his father-in law 
that Honesty (und Abdication) was the best Policy. But specu- 
lation and curiosity were, as 1 have confessed, by no meavus my 
predominant feelings ; the reare of isolation overwhelmed me, 
and would have of itself caused my withdrawal from that dread 
company, bad not a circumstance occurred which hastened my 
exit very much. I was looking at Isabella of Calais with con: 
siderable interest—she had three hundred waiting-women (if 
you rewember), and doubtless dresses in numerical proportion 
to afford those ladies their perquisites—and wondering how 
much pin-money that fool Richard II. allowed her, when an old 
geotieman in a blue coat and brass buttons, who stood near her, 
turned bis bald head tharply round, with a click, and offered 
me a pinch of snuff. I kr ew from the pictures i had seen of him 
that this was William Cobbett, and rightly guessed that the ac- 
tion was intended in approval of my economical sentiments ; but 
bis turning round in this way gave me such a turn (upon the 
principle of the well known proverb) that I thought | should 





a gentieman with a spleadid goiden chain and cloak of costliest 
sables, but who seemed to be suflering from curvature of the 
spine. My countenance doubtless still expressing a respectful 
admiration for Queen Eleanor, drew a scowl of batred aud malig 
nity from ove to whom benevolence was ever displeasing and 
atfection unkoown. Alihough always leaning to ove side, 
“ crooked-back Richard” had never leaned to Vir'ue’s; and 
when we come to enumerate his “ best public actions,’ how sad 
is it to find “ the institution of the Heralds’ Office” among them. 
Even Charity, with uplifted eyes and hands, murmurs: “ What, 
thep, must baye been his worst!” 

A curious contrast to Richard was presented in a sturdy indi- 
vidual close beside him, rimply attired in (what seemed to me to 
be) wash-leather and tin; be had also a large wart upon his nose, 

is impossible to describe the contempt with which be regarded 
gorgeously dressed individuals around him, though hia gaze had 
neither cruelly nor malignity, and I felt at once that be was the 
Brewer of Huntingdon, wuo knew of course what was smal!-beer, 





history, it was necessary to recail the memories of early child 
hood ia order to ident.fy them. la the stern warrior, on the 
biack horse, regardisg me with a look that spoke of the “ black 
dog”—of years of veogeful aud remorsele-s wrong-doing—I re- 
cognised the Norman, who, as Valpy has it— 
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Red from Hastings’ field, 
Bruised Anglia’s realms beneath bis iron sway. 

From under those shaggy eyebrows there seemed to shoot 
forth wrath and ruin. His wicked lips, used to frame edicts of 
cruelty, seemed to ery, although his terrible voice was dumb: 
“ Turn off his gas at eight precisely.” Yes, this was he who 
* Joved the tall dee he was their father,” and made it 
death to s\ay them ; 
make forest for bis spo 
God ;” and of whore reiga even Maoguall (who loves Princes) 
bas no good word to say beyond “ the custom of Bebeading was 
introduced,”’ Though I was well aware that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been passed since his time (berides otner restricuve 
measures directed egainst monarchs of his temperament), I fairly 
trembled. : 

Yet, let me here remark, in justice to myself, that, notwith- 
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standing the peculiarity of my pusition, I was pot so alarmed as 
The knowledge that in this great 
I was the sole (however unworthy) repre- 


might have been expected. 
assemblage of the Past 








bo matter what froth might be on the top of it, The “ two dis 
tinguishing traits” in his character (beside the wart) were, 
I now remembered, “ Hypocrisy and Ambition ;” and also 


that we are indebied to him, or at least bis epoch, for the 
“settlement of St. Helena,” and the blessings of the speaking 
trumpet. 

lt was strange that the face of every man I had yet 
this great company of the Past, was stern and forbidding. 


gracious swile was unknown among thim, and even the expres- | 
Some of the ladies, too, 
One wore a suit of 
complete armour, and wielded a sword as big as herself, which 
And another lady, 


sioa which we call bland was wanting. 
were something more than strong-minded. 


sbe pointed significantly towards Heary VI. 
quite as beanuful, and twice her size, flashed defiance upon Jer. 


the one was Joan of Are, that “1 


affection, guided her actions; and, waating 
may eDgage our pity, bat has no title to our 
verence,” 


} 
| 
} principe, 
| esteem aud re 


Was it a low righ that drew my attention hence to a very dif- 
if she gave ao sigh, yet I caw the wave of life | 
in her, ebb and flow—thbe rise and fall of ber fair bosom; aad I 
mention it—at the risk of being considered indiscreet—because 
it was the first occasion upon which I detected movement in avy 


ferent spectacle ? 


ight of ancient France,’ gone 
who laid waste five hundred villages to| out for near five centuries, but bebeld st least once since by Mr. | 
whose oath was “ by the splendour of | Tennyson; the other, Margaret of Anjou, who “fought twelve 
pitched battles in her husband's cau-e,” whom, however, she 6v 
ben pecked, that “we are obliged to confess ambitioa, pot 
the 


have dropped. Suppote they all began to turo their heads and 
offer me pinches—or worse, maybe, than pinches! Suppose 
Queen Eleanor should get up, for instance, aud ark me to take 
my turn at exiracting poison rushed from the gilded 
cuamber, and pusbiog past Charles I1., who was bo!ding out bis 
| hand io ao affeb'e and characteristic Manner, Was ec uniortunate 
as to separate it from the rest of his body. I eaw it drup, with 
all its wealth of jewels; I heard it fall upon the pol hed tloor; 
and then | fied, like a madmun, to find myself in a worse room, 
and amid much worse company. 
It is one of the wistakes that Republicans fall into to ima- 
gine that monarchs are the moet disreputable of all astociates, 
| and the air of courts the most uuwholesome of all almospheres. 
| There is at Jeast one exception to this theory—namely, the oom- 
pany of crimivals avd the atmosphere of the gallows. Yet these 
were what I was vow introduced to, before 1 could say, or evea 
| thing of saying, Jack Robin:on. 
Imagine an apattment, small by comparison wilh that from 
which I bad just escaped, but «till spacious, bung eatirely with 
| black, end filled with the most repulsive persons that have ever 
expiated their crimes upou the scaff.ld. There were only two- 
and-forty of these individuals, it is true, in place of many bun- 
dreds of historical characters; but then, per contra, every ove of 
these was a Murderer! The most diabolical specimens of all 





seen in| humanity were here to be found collected, from every clime, 
A | without prejudice as to rank, or sex, or colour. 


Naua Sabib, the 
agreeable Hindu butcher, etood face to face with Dr. Couty de 
la Pommerais, the most gentlemanly of Parisian poisoners. Mr. 
James Greenacre, by whore conduct Miss Hannah Browu was 80 
dreadfully cat up, was in close confab with Mra. Catherine Wil- 
son, whose characteristics he doubtless appreciated, and to whom 
perbap3 be had just remarked that he only wished he bad met 
her eatlier. Mr. Daniel Good and Mr. Dove were smiling atone 
anotber tignificantly, as though they appreciated the bumour of 
their surnames; aod Ravaillic seemed to have some tacit under- 
stancing with Mr. William Huot, who took a ca’ by the hour 
for the purpose of des roying in it his wile and family. Most of 
these unpleasant persons were standing up in # sort of dock (uf 
| course, @ dry one), a8 1h: y appeared at their tris], but few of the 
choicer spilits were fcstiered about thé room at large, and 
among them Messrs. Burke acd Here, ® firm that, many years 
ago, made itreif obnoxious to all society in Ediuburgh, with the 
exception of the medical profession. I bad drawn sear these 
geot'emen in the hope (l coufess) of overhearing anything they 
might happen to say ebout body-snatching, when suddenly both 
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of thom turned round, with;a click, and coufronted me with an|Commissioner of Public Works; Mr. William E, Baxter, 


indescribable expression. 


' ay 2 trom — ate mee I —_ hy ares tenaeie the Spencer, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; Sergeant Gifford, Lord 
eading to where particular, and found myte ‘ies ‘ ’ 2 . 4 
guillotine, ond cepedlin’e Tus Most Exrraonprnary Rexic | Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench; Lord Dufferin, Chancel 
IN THE WorLD! “ The Ortginal Knife and Lunette that de-| lor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Edward Sullivan, Member of 
capitated twenty-two thousand persons—among whom were 
Louis XVI, Marie-Antoinette,§Madame Elizabeth, the Duke of) Rohert Barry, Member of Parliament for Dungarvon, Solici- 
Orleans, and Roberpierre—and shei the best and worst bloodio , * ’ 


France.” 


Mon Dieu! What memories, if that rus'y blade could speak, | Northbrook) Under Secretary of War; Mr. Vivian, Treasury 
might it narrate! What sights of infamy, of pity, of despair, 


must it bave seen! What seas of blood and tears! What 


. +. 9 ash will be noticed, makes some alterations necessary in our list 
“ What dre you doing with that valuable relic?” cried a ter-| © , , ; 
rible voice, ‘apeiliag fe ates with your thamb; and how do you | given last week. Messrs. Gladstone and Bright have again 
come here at this time o’ night, hours and hours after this exbi- 


bition is cloeed—just tell me that, my pippin *” 


Th ff f hanks af the ninstecnth ¢00- rendered necessary by their acceptance of positions in the 
tary fy ed yg Sy oo colleen ean and the| Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone stands for Greenwich and Mr. Bright 


place was a Waxwork Exhibition. 


“Tam not your pippin,” returned I with some dignity: “ but} ister Johnson stated in a brief address at the anniversary of 
I — that ap goueeaee, here —~ — et a London hospital, that “ Lord Clarendon was of the same 
went out yesterday, and {came home dead-tired. I dined, ; : e 
accompanied some young people in the evening, with their pa- mind as Lord Stanley in regard to the settlement of the ques 
rents, to this confounded Exhibition. Incautiously yielding toa | tions pending between England and America, and peace be- 
natural temptation—that of sitting down—I fell asleep upon ® 

sofe io gg ete and was doubtless taken pp pe the London Zimes remarks, that “ Mr. Reverdy Johnson's as- 
wax-work, At all events, nobody meddied with me, and when 

the time came for closing, I was shut in with the other Objects of | SUrance that the Alabama negotiations are closed must be ac- 


Interest.” 


“I's a very queer story,” eald the ase doubtfully. 
“ Bat it’s true, nevertheless,” said I. 





And such was the re- 


member for Montrose, Secretary to the Admiralty; Earl 


Parliament for Mallow, Attorney-General for Irciand; Charles 
tor-General for Ireland; Thomas George Baring, (Baron 


Lord, to supervise the military expenditure. The above, as 
addressed their constituents preliminary to the re-elections 


for Birmingham. With regard to the Alabama question, Min- 


tween the two countries was certain.” With regard to this 


of office under Mr. Gladstone, if{t prove to be correct, is 
entitled to be regarded in the light of a great Liberal conquest. 
The House of Cecil has long been a main Conservative prop. 
So valuable an appointment as that of the Governor-Gener- 
alship of India, implies pledges. 

On Tuesday last the members of the House of Commons 
attended at the bar of the Lords to hear the Queen’s Speech, 
which was read by Royal Commission. The speech was 
brief. It was nothing more than an aunouncement of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure that opportunily be given to issue writs for 
supplying the vacancies occasioned by certain members 
having accepted offices under the Crown, and that after a suit- 
able recess, members should proceed to the consideration of 
such matters as wor! then be laid before them. The House 
of Commons meets ag2ia on the 20th inst. The House of 
Lords will not, however, meet until the 11th of February. 
There is little doubt but the constituencies wil! endorse Mr. 
Gladstone’s appoint ments, and that early in 1869 there will be 
witnessed even greater skill, more keenncss, and in every 
respect a higher kind of gladiatorship than has been witnessed 
ia either section of the British Parliament for many s long 
year. As we have already stated to our readers, the war will 





cepted, though with surprise, seeing that he increased his de- 
mands after Lord Stanley had surrendered all that could be 


epectability of my appearance, and the genuineness of the dollar abandoned honourably.” It regrets that so much has been 
which I tendered him, that Se ah enneancendel 0 my tale that made public about the negotiations. Mr. Johnson had 


eredit which I hope my readers will not refuse. 


also written a letter justifying his friendly intercourse 
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Summary of Foreign News. 


with Mr. John Laird, and others sympathizing with 
the South during the late civil war, and for which he 
has been sharply criticised. Among the minor items of in- 
telligence, the release of George Francis Train from ‘mprison- 
_| ment in Ireland, may be noted, the suits against him having 


19, 1868, been withdrawn. Mr. Train has embarked for this country. 


l. Italy consilerable feeling exists against the Papal Go- 
vernment, on account of the trials of Italians who had been 


The : x engaged in revolutionary enterprises against the Eternal City, 
wii Tan ones ene oes tet ts ced| Devaar mesting bod era eld a Floeac to ak sae 
— he lives of Agano and Luzzi, under sentence of death 
by the submission of the insurgents to the |’rovisional G to save t : ‘sen 
genta to the |’rovisional Govern. ; 
; at Rome. Great animosity is reported as existing between 
ment. This result, we are told, is ina grevt measure due to the nati 8 Gencten bemn 6 in the Pontifical i 
the friendly mediation of the Ameri C Lat thet e native and foreign born troops in the Ponti service. 
pot ps mene sail: 9am a ae eet : - _ Telegrams from India received via Brindisi, Italy, state that 
The people gave i the arms they hed pena om “thelr expects ate sented Seating, whieh hove hese siayeantly 
b confirmed, that a eanguinary battle was fought in the Pass of 
ouses; and the latest telegram assures us that the recent Damian, in Afghanistan, between Shere Ali and his rebelli- 
fugitives are returning, and that the city has assumed its or- ‘ | Beh 
: , 7 f R 
dinary aspect. The prompt suppression of the revolt has had mnenney, Ae Ries eee, The eee een 


the happiest effect in strengthening the hands of the govern- 
ment; snd it is reported that the leaders of the various politi- 


defeated with great loss. Shocks,of earthquake are reported 
at Peshawur, Lahore and Jabbalpoor. Famine is agaip threat- 


, : ened in Central Indis. The food crops are deficient and the 
Pe! ae united in making a solemn pledge vo use their prospects are worse than before. 
Uetce 10 preserve peace and order throughout the country] ‘The news trom Cuba regarding the contending forces, still 
antil the Constituent Cortes can meet and settle the questions continues exceedingly contradictory. There appears  assang 
‘ , ° . ’ 
at issue, As a result of returning order, we learn that the| over, to have been no decided engagement on either side. It 
Minister of Finance has already commenced the payment of 


the January interest on the public debt in London and Parie, 


is reported that prominent Liberals and Cubans in Spain have 


sent telegrams to influential citizens of Havana, stating that 
and that the popular subscriptions to the new Loan have been | Gen. Dulce goes to Cubs, tully authorized to modify the duties 
closed, these having amounted to 500,000,000 reals, ($25,000, 


000), the sum asked for by the Minister. This is, perhaps, 


most important item of the week's intelligence. Gen. Dulce 


and to govern the island on a liberal basis. The granting of 


the} definite Constitution is reserved for the decision of the 


Cortes, but the new Captain-General is authorized to i 
has sailed for Havana, where he will assume the duties of ¢ 4 : rey ishegr ad 


Oaptain-General on his arrival, which will, probably, be about 


general amnesty to all insurgents upon their laying down their 


, arms. From Haylti we have a rumour of the capture of the 
the middle of January. Senor Manrico Roberts bas been ap-| town of Miragone, recently under blockade, by the forces of 
pointed Minister tothe United States, and Senor Novara Mivie-| president Salnave. The troops on both eidee, for the first 
ter to Turkey. A significant incident of the recent insurrection time since the Rebellion, are said to have fought desperatel 

was the action of the Duke de Montpensier, who left his retreat Jacmel, it was reported ‘watt be next proceeded a ~ t. ” 
at Lisbon and proceeded toward Cadiz, with the intention of . ; . — 


offering his serviees to the government; but before reaching 
there he was met by the news of the submission of the inaur- 
gents, and a refusal to accept his services on the part of the 


officer commanding the Provisional! forces. 





The State of Affairs iu Gicat Britain. 
The political situation in England is not in any material 
reepect changed since last week. Mr. Gladstone has been 


busy completing his Cabinet arrangements. There have been 

The latest despatches from the East are decidedly warlike. | come new appointments and some changes, which we enu. 

A telegram dated Constantinople, the 16th, informs us that] merate elsewhere. John Bright, it appears, has been induced 
Greece had rejected the Sultan’s ullimatum, and that the 


Greek Envoy had received his passports. All 


Greeks 


to accept office under Mr. Gladstone, and has, accordingly, 


‘ ~ 2 issued an address to his Birmingham constituents asking 
remaining in Turkey after a fortnight, Women excepled,|a renewal of their suffrages. It is a gain to Mr. 
a ee as subjects of the Porte. A fleet had sailed | Gladstone to have secured the services of such a man as John 
to = niagara Pasha, and an engagement was reported Bright. John Bright in cffice, while, it is to be hoped, he will 
— Dg i y taken place between the Greek steamer, | pot, in any considerable degree, be shorn of his strengtb, will 
ing - i, Basen heen. = oe of henge are nOt| in some respects be more useful to the nation if he chooses to 
. » da e isth, states that many sus-| apply himself properly. The responsibili®®s of offf ill 
pected Greeks had been detained by the Turkish authorities, ead Sadie ‘ ae 


and that the Porte declines to admit to the Bosphorus the 


far to temper his rashness, 


. In connection with the new appointments, it dese 
iron-clads sent thither to take on board the Greek Embassa- “ve pte 


dor. The ultimatum which the Greek 


government has 
refused to accept, demanded the disbandment of the volunteer 


mentioned that the new Miuistry have decided to recall Earl 
Mayo from India, and toretain Sir John Lawrence for one year, 





2 the Marquis of Salisbury then to go out in the capacity of 
forces in Greece within five days, the prohibition of further Viceroy. This will be commended by many as a wise stroke 
volunteering, the immediate dismantling of the vessels used | 


of policy. It will be remembered that the appointment of 


for conveying supplies to the Cretans, the restora IE 
vt » th toration of | Earl Mayo to the important office of Viceroy o 
the Oretan refugees to the ji : 1“ to gene iene 


persops who assassinated 


From Athens it is telegraphed 


island, the punishment of the| Mr. Disraeli’s most ux popular, perhaps his only really un- 


and wounded a Turbish officer! i t. Earl y ionably ! i 
. popular, appointment’. Ear! Mayo unquestionably has merits; 
at Syra, and strict coutormity with the terms of all treaties. | ' ; , ; aie 


| but these were not felt to be such as to warrant i's appoint- 


that the refusal of the | ment to an office of such honour and responsibility by a Mia- 
government to comply with these 


popular enthutiissa.” 


ese demands, creates “ great | istry whoee term of office had all butexpired. Aad high as 
Meantime diplomacy is at work | Earl Mayo’s claims may be, they are not, certainly, for a mo- 


endeavouring to arres* the threatened hostilities, and Prussia | ment, to be compared with those of the Marquis o! Salisbury. 
is spoken of as an act 


ive medi.tor. 


| In Lord Derby’s third administration, the Marquis, then Vis- 


poy apres earn tha’, to allow vacancies to be filled | count Cranborne, filled the important office of Secretary of State 
ip the House of Commons caused by the acceptance of office | for India. The knowledge which he then revealed of Indian 


from the Crown by members of that body,an adj 
been had until the 20:h inst. 


: ournment has affairs was not only wonderful for so youpga man: it was 
The House of Lords has ad-| worthy of the highest statesmansbip of the age. 
journed until the 11:b of February next, ; 


The ground 


The following Min-| which he tookon Mr. Dieraeli’s Reform Bil), and bis subse- 


isters and officers of State have been appointed :—Mr. 
Bright, President of the Board of Tra 


Jobn | quent retignation in consequence, have, to a certsin extent, 
de; Mr. 4. H. Layard, | alienated him from the Conservative party, His eceeptance 


be waged on the Irish Church question. This Mr. Gladstone 
and his party attack, and mean to destroy. This Mr. Disraeli 
and bis party defend, but mean to reform. He would bea 
bold man who ehould say in the present stage of affaire, which 
of the two shall come off in the end victorious. It is not for 
a tto be doubted that both parties are in earnest— 
more in earnest than they have been on any Reform Question 
since 1882. It will not be wonderful if the House of Com- 
mons sball find itself in painful collision with the Lords. The 
Lords are certain, in the first instance at least, to resist Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, contemplates 
the exercise of a privilege, the threatened use of which 
brought the Lords to taeir senses ‘in the case of the firet Re. 
form Bill, viz., the creation of a batch of Peers numerous 
enough to counterbalance the opposition vote of the Upper 
House. This Mr. Gladstone can do; but it is a course so ex- 
treme, and it is fraught with eo many and so serious conse- 
quences, that Mr, Gladstone on the one hand will hesitate to 
adopt it, and the Lords, on the other hand, will hesitate and 
reflect before they render it necessary. In any case, the strug- 
gle will be keen. It is absurd, however, to imagine, as some 
seem to do, that the foundations of the English Constitution 
are in any way to be weakened by the result. Reform, 
while it has removed the incrustations, has never diminished 
the strength, or marred the beauty, of the ancient pillars; 
and as it has been in the past, so will it be in the future. 








The Foreign Relations of the United States. 

Not the least interesting section of President Johnson's Mee- 
sage, was that which related to the foreign relations of this 
goverment, With Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hooduras, San Bal- 
vador, France, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Rome, Greece, 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Liberia, Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, Mus- 
cat, Siam, Borneo and Madagascar, relations were cordial and 
friendly. | Cordial relations bad aiso been maintained with 
the Argentiae and Oriental Republics. Negotiations entered 
into with these latter, and also with Paraguay and Brazil, hav- 
ing for their object the “ bringing to an end of the calamitous 
war which has so long been raging in the valley of La Plata” 
had hitherto been without result. The case of Minister 
Washburn—a case with which our readers are all by this 
time familiar—had slightly complicated relations between the 
United States, Paraguay and Brazi), but the complication is 
not considered serious. The most friendly relations had ex- 
isted during the past year with Bolivia, Equador, Pern and 
Chili. Spain and the republics juet mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of Chili, had accepted the mediation of the Uni- 
ted States for terminating the war on the South Pacific Coast. 
Great Britain and France had cordially seconded the proposed 
mediation of the United States government, and the presump- 
tion was that Chili would not much longer resist. There was, 
therefore, a fair prospect thet friendly relations would soon be 
established between Spain and the South American republics 
—a “result,” as Mr. Johnson says, “ which would be attended 
with common benefit to the belligerents and much advantage 
to all commercial nations.”’ The most remarkable portion of 
this section of the President’s Message, is that in which he 
openly advocates the annexation of the entire island of St. 
Domingo, the black equally with the yellow republic, and 
more than insinvates that the time has come when Cuba 
should be incorporated with the United States. Mr. Johnson 
is satisfied that “so direct a proceediag as a proposition to 
annex the two republics of St. Domingo, would not only receive 
the consent of the people interested, but would also give satis- 
faction to all other foreign nations.” It is not difficult to see 
the hand of Secreta: y Seward ia this, and it is hard to resist 
the conviction that, by having such an absurdity ineerted in 
the Message, the Secretary, Mephistophiles-like, was perpotrat- 





ing on the President a grim practical joke. The President is 
singularly reticent and non-committal in regard to the out- 
standing questions between his government and that of 
Great Britain. He says enough, however, to convince us that 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson has been doing nothing in London 
without consent from Washington. “No practical re- 
gulation,” he says, “ coucerning colonial trade and tae fisheries, 
can be accompliszed »y treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, unt. Congress shall have expressed their judg- 
ment concerning the principles involved. Thro other quest- 





ions, however, between the United States aad Great Britain 
remain open for adjustment. Thes ars the mutual rights of 
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naturalized citizens, the boundary question involving the title 
to the island San Juan on the Pacific coast, and mutual claims 
arising since the year 1858 of the citizens and subjects of the 
two countries for injuries and depredaticns committed under 
the authority of their respective governments.” There may 
have been worse, but there certainly have been many 
better State papers than this. As;we have_already commented 
on the financial portion of the speecb, which is deserving only 
of compendious condemnation, we are willing now to let it go 
with the reflection which is not unpleasant, that for good or 
for evil the reign of Mr. Johnson is nearly ended. 
. 





The Consolidated Fund of Great Britain—A Suggestion for the 
United States. 

la order to make regular provision for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt of Great Britain, the consolidated 
fund was established by an act passed (27 George III, 
c. 18), previous to which period the whole of the revenue, 
in consequence of the additional burdens imposed upon the 
vatious sources of the national income by the expenses of the 
American war, was ina state of the utmost confurion. By 
this act certain taxes and duties, arising from the customs, 
excise sud stamps, were regulated, and a certain portion of 
their proceeds, together with the Post Office revenue, the as- 
sessed taxes and other smaller sources, were made permanent 
and consolidated into the general fund for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt. By a subsequent act (57 
George LIL, c. 48), the Commissioners of the Treasury were 
authorized to issue exchequer bills, answering the purpose of 
the United States certificates of indebtedness, to make 
good any deficiency which might be found to exist upon 
makiog up the quarterly accounts of the charges upon the 
consolidated fund ; and as the produce of the latter varies ac- 
cording to the receipts of taxes, the amount of the deficiency, 
or exchequer, bills also varies. These, being a convenient in- 
vestment, are generally at a premium, and, consequently, the 
old bills, instead of being reduced in cash, are merely ex- 
changed for new bills at stated periods, this renewal being 
authorized by the authority of two acts known as “ Appro- 
priation acts,” which are annually passed for paying off exche- 
quer bills. 

So long as these can be kept at a premium the holders will 
readily assent to their renewal; but should they fall to a dis- 
count the Chancellor of the Exchequer bas authority to raise 
the interest on them to three pence halfpenny per diem for 
every £100, or £5 63. 53d. per cent., their usual interest not 
exceeding £3 10a. per cent., and this experiment has succeeded 
in keeping them in circulation. If it should fail they would 
still be receivable at par for taxes. The amount of these out- 
standing has generally ranged from twenty to thirty millions 
sterling ; but during the Napoleonic wars they were issued ad 
liditum, till they far exceeded these figures, and called for the 
action of Parliament. Accordingly, an act was passed (49 
George IfI., c. 1), for regulating the issuing and paying of 
exchequer Lills,to which all now issued ere subjected. It 
directs the mode of issuing them, and empowers the Treasury 
to order the discharge of them at such time and in such man- 
ner as shal] be deemed most convenient and beneficial to the 
public service. William Pitt accomplished a great task in 
1786 and 1787 by the application of permanent taxation to 
permanent debt, in the establishment of the consoliJated fund, 
leaving to Parliament the constitutional right to raise annual 
taxes to defiay the annual expenses. That the United States 
stands in need of a consolidated fund, future experience 
will sufficiently demonstrate, but without entering into further 
details we leave the suggestion to the consideration of Congress 
and the Treasury. 

Attention has frequeatiy been called to the ticking fund 
already authorized by Corgrese, but respecting which provi- 
sion of law no action has yet been taken. According to the 
act, the surplus revenue from customs duties should be regu- 
larly devoted to the establishment of a fund for gradually 
reducing the principal of the national debt; but, as with the 
current heavy expenditures the surplus revenue of one-half 
year may only be sufficient to cover a deficiency in the 
next, it cacnot be considered that any portion of the gold 
revenue is avsilable for diversion to the sinking fund at 
present. 





Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

One of the greatest Liadrances to which merchants are sub- 
jected whose business transactions comprise the purchase of 
foreign goods, or the sale of the siaples in which they may 
deal in foreign markets, is the different coinages extent 
throughout Christendom. The American doliar, the English 
pound sterling, the French frenc, the German thaler and flor- 
in, the Icdian rupee, the South American reis and doubloon, 
and the Russian rouble, are all etumbling-blocks in the way 
of the unrestricted commerce that should be maintained be- 
tween nations, and are obstructions in the onward pro- 
gress of civilization. But not only is the coinage of the world 
sadly disordered, but the weights and measures of the various 
countries are as great impediments to the commerce of na- 
tions as the want of a uniform coinage. Not only do coun- 
tries differ as to the systems employed, but frequently many 
widely differing systems are in ful! operation in the same 
State. For example, in Switzerland each of the twenty-two 
cantons has its own system. What is needed, therefore, is a 
uniform standard of coinage and of weights and measures. 
That a general assimilation would be a work of gigantic mag- 
nitude, must be sllowed, but it should be none the less kept 
in view as 8 consummation not only Cevoutly to be wished, 








but one that wi'l ultimately be realized. With relation to the making her own way io life, and competing on equal terms with 
opinage, it may be remarked that the Director of the Uoi'ed | men in euch avocations as are available, will always be a rugged 
States Miat, in bis Report just submitted, does not acknow- | one, and the only way it can be made smoother is by unremit- 
ledge the asserted superioiity of the French monetary sys- ting industry and the determination to succeed. 

tem, but is of opinion that, go far from France retaining that 
system unchanged, and the coinage of other countries being 
thereto conformed, “without a spirit of concession all around, 
the scheme (of an international coinage) seems not likely to 
be carried through.” Further coinage of the silver dollar is 
discouraged by the Director, who states that our silver coins 
are already of a fineness which exceeds the current coinage 





Explanations on the part of public men are always harardous, 
Better leave a certain line of action to be its own commentary, 
as its author oan rarely elucidate it by speeches, or writing, to 
the eatisfaction of an enlightened public, the latter in all cases 
formiog an opinion of its own to which it generally adheres, 
Taking this view of the caso, Mr. Gladstone appears to us to 
of either France, Switzerland, Italy, Great Britain, or Bel-| have acted somewhat questionably in publishing “‘ A Chapter of 
gium. The gold coinage of the fiscal year ending June 80,| Autobiography,” in which he lectures the public on his course 
1868, was $18,114,425; the silver coinage, $1,736,750; the | in reference to the Irish Church. Going back to the year 1888, 
nickle-copper and bronze coinage, $1,718,885. The total|he sets forth the main proposition of his celebrated work 
value of the coinage was $27,447,600.54. {tis recommended |entitled “The State in Its Relations with the Church,” 
in the Report that all the branch mints be discontinued, save|which was that the State could take cognisance 
those at San Francisco and Carson City, Nevada; that ajof religious truth and error, and should give actual 
small charge be made for coining, and that the coinage of two| support to the former. Hs has since relinquished this 
cent pieces be discon!iaued. Of this we approve. view, which pleces him more in harmony than formerly 
with those who assert that religion is a question for the indivi- 
Turkey and Greece. dual conscience, He quotes a passage from his book of 1888, 
The latest news by the Atlantic cable is tothe cffect that| showing that even at that time he himself contemplated the 
war has actually broken out between Turkey and Greece. | existence of a state of things, in which owing to many divisions 
The ultimatum sent by the Sultan to the Greek Government | and subdivisions of religious communities, the government might 
has been rejected. A collision has actually taken place be-|be incapacitated from acting in matters of religion, “or 
tween the Greek steamer Hrosis and a Turkish cruiser in the | again,” he adds, ‘‘there may be a State in which the members 
bay of Syra. The latest accounts is that the Greek steamer | of the government may be of one faith and persuasion, the mass 
is blockaded in the bay of Syra by Hobash Pacha, the Admi-| of the subjects of another, and hence there may be an exteraal 
ral of the Turkish fleet in the Archipelago, and that a Turkish | incapacity to act in matters of religion.” This being then, as it 
squadron had sailed to his assistance. What may be the up- | is now, precise’y the case of Ireland, it is strange that Mr. Glad- 
shot of this affair, it is difficult to say. War between}Greece | stone did not object to the Eoglish | Establishment in Ireland at 
and Turkey revives the Eastern question in the fullest senee. | the period in question; but he saya that his views did not begin 
If Russia actively interferes it is almost certain that we shal! | to change until Sir Robert Peel in 1844 resolved to remodel and 
have a war European in its dimensions; and it will be no easy | increase the grant to Maynooth. In consequence of that resolu- 
matter for Great Britain and France to keep out of it. tion Mr. Gladstone retired from the Cabinet,’and considered that 
—_.__—_ he was placed in a new position towards the Church in Ireland. 
CUBRENT TOPICS. Mr. Gladstone then passes to more recent matters, maintaining 
The question of international postage is always an interesting | that the ides of dicestabl’shment bas been growing up in his 
one, and the taking effect of a new International Postal Treaty | mind but only by slow gradatioos. He aleo includes in his “ Chap- 
between Great Britain and the United States on the first | ter” a correspondence with Macaulay, in 1889, with reference to 
proximo, makes it a matter of immediate concern to the citizens | Mr. Gladstone’s volume of 1888, in which both gentlemen, al- 
of both countries. The new Convention will supersede | though disagreeing tn toto, conducted the discussion with a 
one signed on the 18th of June, 186%, and ie, we think, | courtesy unusual in literary warfare. On the whole, it is to be 
in many respects, an improvement upon it, notwithstanding the | Tegtetted that a man in Mr. Gladstone's exalted position should 
criticiems of some of our contemporaries. It is pretty good evi-| Dave thought it necessary,to make this vindication of himself. 
dence of the superiority of the new Treaty, that its critica are | It was not required by his friends, and his enemies are not 
forced to bare their exceptions on trivial grounds, and to ac-| likely to be couvinced by anything he can say. 
knowledge that even the so-called injustice to Americans is to be 
ascribed ratber;to “apathy” on their part, than to any inten-| One of the most singular dicta on the part of jurles—and they 
tional injustice on that of Her Majesty’s government. Agasin,|are capable at times of very extraordinary action—was recently 
from the fact that the Treaty is terminable at any time on a| promulgated by twelve “ honest men and true,” who sat on an 
notice by either of the contracting parties of one year, we pre- | inquest into the'death of a man named William Dugdale, who has 
sume that Congress will not allow its constituents to suffer from|just died in the Clerkenwell House of Correction. This 
any provisions which may be found, in practice, to militate ceri- | Dugdale was the well-koown and frequently prosecuted publisher 
ously against thei: interests, It is certainly not the policy of| who had not long ago been committed for eighteen months’ 
Great Britain to legielate for protection ia the matter of ocean | imprisonment and hard labour, for a repetition of the old offence, 
Postage, any more than for protection for any of her great | It is stated that bis firet commital to the jail in which he died 
manufacturing interests; and if free_trade has any value as a| took place forty-six years ago. 
principle, it should certainly be allowed full scope in the matter | present at thé inquest, and the only complaint they made was, 
of the literary intercourse between two great and friendly peo-| that “he might have lived longer if literature of a higher kind 
ples. Cheap ocean postage, with no discrimination in favour of| bad been supplied to him.’ Dugdale, it seoms, was mentally 
the publishers of either country, is certainly the true policy of|atarved on the Leisure Hour oni Chambers’ Journal. He 
both Great Britain and the United States. “ needed works of a more solid kind.” Acting on this bint, the 


ae ——_ jury spoke as igllows: ‘‘ Greater facilities should be afforded to 
Whether we admit with Mics Becker that there ie no sex in =. higher class of men (sic) who are prisoners, so that thelr 
miod, or deem the woman intellectually inferior to the man, minds might be amused with books of a higher intellectual 
there can be no doubt that it is the duty of the Sterner seX to| character than those generally distributed through the wards.” 
place every opportunity possible for self-improvement within her] we have no means of knowing what the mental calibre of 
reach, Thus there seems en eminent fitness in instructing such | wij.m Dugdale may have been, but it certainly seems strange 
women as bave talent in that direction in art, and we are glad to if aman who for nearly half a century debased the minds of 
notice that the subject is daily receiving more and more atten- others, should have pined for more exalted literary food than 
tion on both sides the Atlantic. Io Paris, the women who copy that supplied in the two publications alluded to, Verily the 
the chef d euvres in the Louvre and oiber art repositories, form eccentricities of jurymen are manifold. 
a large and industrious class, but in England and Ame- 
rica the same advantages bave not been afforded to 
women for obtsining an ert-education as in France. 
It is true that in New York we have our Cooper 
Union, and London has a Female School of Art in Queen's 
Square, but still much remains to be done to render the study of 
art universal among all classes of women. A finished art- 
edvcation cannot be obtained by the majority of women without 
regular instruction, In some few cases, indeed, persons acquire 


& love for the beautifal from their constant surroundings; aud pinanctal, Coumercial, and 


for such as these, technical art-teaching is the mere crowning of 











Several of his relatives were 





Sir John Young as yet has only been sworo in as administra- 
tor of the New Dominion, his Commiesion as Governor-General 
not having been received by him. Our contemporaries on the 
other side of the border, have touched very lightly upon this 
subject for obvious reasons, but the pcoaliarity of Sir John’s po- 
sition in this respect, bas exclied considerab'e remark in Pro- 
vincial circles. 





the edifice, the foundations of which have already been firmly Statistical. 
laid. Butthe ordinary school drawing and painting instruction Wat Sraeet, Farmar Evsnixe, Dec. 18, 1868. 
does little towards the real training of the hand and eye. It is : 


needful to have patient teaching, followed out step by etep, to wine — oy aman poi hee ae 
gain eo desirable an end. There are in connection with art share market began to react from its previous depression on 
openings for women to be employed as ‘wood engravers, as glass Saturday last, the Chicago and North Western shares leading the 
engravers, a3 lithographers, as designers, es painters on glass, as movement, but notwithstanding the improvement of three or 
ivory carvers—all employments remunerative of their kind, and 


four per cent. which took place in the price of these 
not trenching on the province of the teacher of drawing. But| stocks, the volume of transactions was very light and the 


to acquire any of there arts a course of etady of some duration|advance has not been fully rustaincd. All the other 
must be gone through, requiring patience and hard work, neces. | speculative stocks were dull with the exception of New Ye rk 
sitating attention to minute details, and not being always of an o_o the ——— Smet yaad gore jeep 
! 7 j i ; ce meanw -day, 
eS eee. ae ave _ en Sam Ge yt y @ 4, after opening at 127%. At the close, however, it 
a Se Se ae eee ies ee See ee Te showed a decline of about a half per cent. from the highest point 
piped carpe seen aches daresthenasalagpdon drs unwilling to touched. No especial reason is assigned for the mercurial course 
do this, they should not complain that no avenues of industry of this stock, and the secret of it lies in the fact that eome of the 
are Open to them, or that they are oppreseed by the more indus- 





























Vanderbilt party who were, until within « few days past, “ short’’ 
trlous, as well es stronger, sex, The path of a slagle woman! of Central, bsve reversed thelr position on the market. When 
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they sell out, therefore, a sharp decline will be the result; but 
just now they are making capital out of the * short’’ interest, by 
frightenivg the bears into covering their contracts at the advance 
The next strongest stock on the list at the present writing is Rock 
Island, while the Milwaukie and St. Paul shares are very firm at 
a recovery of about three per cent. from the extreme point of 
their depression. The Directors of the latter company, at their 
meeting held three days ugo, informally agreed to pay next Feb- 
ruary, provided the holders consent, a dividend upon the pre- 
ferred stock of seven per cent. in cash, and ten per cent. in com 

mon stock, and fourteen per cent. in common stock on the com- 
mon shares. 

Government securities have been very moderately dealt in, and 
the market for them has lacked buoyancy and animation. To-day 
they have been somewhat depressed by rumours ot lower quota- 
tlons for Five-twenties from London and Frankfort, as well as by 
increased monetary activity which has caused call loans on stock 
collaterals to be made at seven per cent. in gold in many in- 
stances. This semi-stringency is partly owing to artificial efforts on 
the yart of the bears on the stock exchange, who seek, by making 
money ecarce, to force holders of stocks to sell out, and so to 
depress prices. Legitimate influences, however, have moch todo 
with it, the drain of currency to the South fur the last fortnight 
having been heavy; this drain was (reflected fin jthe loss of 
nearly five millions and a half of legal tender notes by the New 
York City banks Inst week. The altered condition of the money 
market bas failed to inspire distrust on the stock exchange, but 
when New York Centzal bresks the other speculative railway, 
thares will be likely to sympathise with it to some extent. 

The !gold market has been throughout dull, while 
the disposition of the wmoejority of speculators was 
to operate for a slight decline, in view of the 
forthcoming January coin interest on the public debt, and 
yesterday the price, which was as high as 135% early in the week, 
declined to 134%. Today, however, it has advanced again to 
13534, under the news of the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, the latest transactions on the street 
having been at 135. The foreign exchange market has been quiet 
and moderately firm, on the basis of 109%¢ @ }4 for prime bankers 
bills on England at eixty days; and the prospective demand in 
remittance of the proceeds of the January coupons sent from Eu- 
rope for collection, makes drawers indisposed to lower their rates. 
The fact that gold and exchange have oot been materially in- 
flaenced by the news from Greece, shows that little apprehension 
is felt as yet that the conflagration of war will spread. 

The value of money is inversely as general prices—falling as 
they rise and rising as they fall. The value or pur: hasing power 
of money depends, says John Stuart Mill, in the first instance on 
demand and supply. But demand and supply in relation to money 
present themselves in a somewhat different shape from the de- 
mand and supply of other things. The supply of a commodity 
means the quantity offered for sale. But it is not usual 
to speak of offering money for sale. People are not 
usually said to buy or eell money. This, however, is 
merely an accident of language. In point of fact money 
is bought and sold like other things whenever other things 
are cought and sold for money. Whoever selis§corn or tallow 
or cotton pays money. Whoever buys bread or wine or clothes, 
sells money to the dealer in those articles. The money with 
which people are offering to buy is offered forsale. The supply 
of money, then, is the quantity of it which people are wanting 
to lay out—that is, all the money they have in their possession, 
except what they are hoarding, or at least keeping by them as a 
reserve for future contingencies, ‘Thesupply of money, in short, 
is all the money in circulation at the time. 

Now, so far as our foreiga trade is concerned, gold is as much a 
legal tender as ever it was, and it, or its direct representative, 
must remain so. We are, therefore, as much dependent upon it 
to p*y the balances of debt against us abroad, as ye are at present 
upon the paper currency to adjust our monetary affairs at home. 
Supply and demand must regulate its value, and under a 
diminished supply and an augmented ¢ d the enh t 
of its value is a natural consequence ; but while, as a legal tender 
at home, the rise and fall of its value would be only indicated by 
its purchasing power, without undergoing any change of its 
own nominal value, it will, as an article of commerce, show it 
in it variations of price from the nominal standard of the currency 
dollar. 

The produce and merchandize markets are dull as usual near 
the close of the year. Both buyers and sellers are indisposed to 
make new contracts to any great extent—purchases being gener- 
ally limited to the eupply of immediate necessities. All eyes, 
too, are at present fixed upon Congress, as its financial legislation 
may be of a character to exert an influence upon prices, aud men 
are disposed to restrict their operations in view of the uncer- 
tainties of the time. Produce shipments are checked by the high 
prices at which the leading staples are quoted in cowparison 

with those current abroad, and this naturally contributes to the 
firmness of the foreign exchange market, by diminishing the sup- 
ply ot produce bills. The close of inland uavigation has reduced 
the receipts of both breadstuffs and provisions to a very low 
point; but the stocks in the Eastern markets are so ample, that 
there is no immediate probability of an upward tendency being 
imparted to quotations from this source. The dry goods dealers 
are already making preparations for the Spring trade, and during 
the last few weeks they have been principally engaged in clearing 
out remnants of lots. In this branch of trade, business is unusu- 
ally dull, even for the season, and this has proved a source of dis- 
appointment to those who, in view of the inactivity of October 
aud November, anticipated a betier state of things before this 
time. Prices are nevertheless steady, and a settled teeling pre- 
vails in trade generally, both here and throughout the country.) 

The decision of the Supreme Court regarding the constituticn- 
ality of the legal tender act is anxiously awaited, both in and out 
of Wall street, but those who suppose that, whether it be for or 
against its constitutionality, it will lead to any distrust of green- 
backs, or credit, are mistaken. In all probability no decision 
will be given for some months to come, but even if it should be 
adverse to the constitutionality of the act, the com. 
motion resulting therefrom would be far less than is generally 
supposed. People would give and take greenbacks as they have 





unimpaired. The decision, if adverse, would simply be regarded 
as a technicality of the law. It is clear, however, that such a de- 
cision would lead to extensive litigation, and the lawyers would 
reap a harvest for their share in d.ciding whetber past contracts 
were payable in coin orin paper money. As, bowever, law is sup 
posed to be based upon common senee and justice, there is little 
cause for apprebension as to the uliimate result. It is well 
known that Mr. Chace, who was then Sccretary of the Treasury, 
but wno is now Chief Justice, as well as a majority of the Justi- 
ces of the Supreme Court, favoured the legal tender act when it 
was passed, and what was good in law then is good in law now. 
The Constitution of the United States authorized Congress to 
coin money, and a liberal! interpretation of this would give it the 
power to issue legol tender notes in time of war. Weare of 
opinion that the Constitutionehould be interpreted liberally, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the age, for it is impossible that 
the framers of that instrument could have anticipated al the 
quips and cranks of the law in constructing it, and where there 
is a doubt as to the extent of its meaning, it should certainly be 
given in favour of our modern legislation—and the necessities of 
the times we live in. Americans are a Jaw abiding people, but it 
is nothing less than a farce for them to stand in awe of the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court on a qrestion of this kind. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, we are free to ad- 
mit that the necessity which called for the pas- 
sage of the legal tender act, was a public calamity. The 
transient prosperity, or at least the appearance of such, which 
the country bas enjoyed thus far during the paper money era, has 
not been due to legitimate but speculative influences. Paper 
money has supplied the fuel for driving the machinery of trade 
more rapidly than was natural ; but the machinery will ultimately 
suffer according)y, just as a labourer, who, by the use of stimu- 
lants may render himself capable of extra exertions for a longer 
time than he would be without them, feels exhaustion when bis 
forced task is over. The argument tbat applies to the individual 
applies equally to the nation, and we cannot exceed our strength 
now without paying the penalty hereafter. There have been 
some prominent supporters, however, of the fallacy that an in- 
convertible currency quickens industry, and is therefore a pa- 
tional good. Hume, in bis ‘‘ Essay on Money,” favoured this 
theory; but, in order to carry it out, an inconvertible currency 
would require to be permanent, which would be an impossibility, 
as the natural tendency of such a currency is towards deprecia- 
tion, which would finally, if persevered in long cnough, lead to 
worthlessnees. A rise in prices by paper money depreciation is 
delusive; and of the inconvertible currency plan John Stuart 
Mill very properly says :—‘“ It calculates on finding the whole 
world persisting for ever in the belict that more pieces of paper 
are more riches, and never discovering that with all their paper 
they cannot buy more of anything than they could before. At 
the [periods which some mistake for times of prosperity, and 
which were simply times of speculation, the speculators did not 
think they were growing rich because the high prices would last, 
but because they would not last, and because whoever continued 
to realize while they did last would find himeelf, after the recoil, 
in possession of a greater number of pounds, or dollars, without 
their having become of less value.” 

‘The bill for the resumption of specie pay ments, introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Morton of Indiana, bas attracted more atten- 
tion than any other financial proposition put forward this ses- 
sion, and its fate is looked forward to with considerable interest 
by the business community. One of its provisions probibits the 
sale of gold by the Treasury. This would be well enough if the 
government was in a position to d.fray its current ex- 
penditures without resorting to euch sales, but unfor- 
tunately it is not, and consequently the law is not 
sufficiently elastic to meet the necessities of the case, 
Nevertheless, the true policy of the Treasury is to hoard 
all the gold it can, in preparation for a resumption of specie pay, 
ments at come fature time, for without this hoard, resumption 
will be impossible. Another provision calls for the resumption 
of specie payments on the Ist of July, 1870, but it is needless to 
say that specie payments cannot be resumed in this arbitrary 
manner, and that all predictions based upon measures of this 
kind, are likely to prove as fallacious as the ninety day prophe- 
cies of Mr. Seward during the late war. In order to resume spe- 
cie payments the government will have to reduce its expenditures 
and simplify the revenue system, by reducing the Customs duties 
and internal taxes. As it is, a vast amount in money value of im. 
ported goods is smugyled annually into the Uxited States, owing 
to the temptations growing out of thé present high tariff. A third 
provision of the Bill is that the National Banks shall not be re- 
quired to redeem their notes in gold until eighteen months after 
the government has resumed, a piece of favouritism which ce- 
serves to be scouted. But the most fatal objection to the bill is, 
the power which it gives to the Secretary of the Treasury to act 
according to his caprice. He may cancel greenvacks acc ording 
to the best of his judgment, and herein lies an element of danger 
to the whole community. On the whole, we consider Senator 
Morton’s scheme to be impracticable, as well because it is pre- 
mature, as for the other obvious reasons to which we have re- 
ferred. 

It is reported that a bill w ll shortly be introduced in the House 
of Representatives prohibiting National Banks irom paying in- 
terest on their deposits, the chief argument in its favour being 
that a large amount of money, in the aggregate, is kept out of cir- 
enlation in consequence of the banks controlling the surplus eur- 


upon the first Monday in January, and already Wall Street is be- 
ginning to apprehend monetary disturbance therefrom, and 
speculators are enabled to make capital out of the vague fears of 
the community. We regard the system of quarterly returns now 
practiced as essentially wrong, for it allows the banks to expind 
lor nearly ninety days, and then compels them to contract, aud 
as the banks epecially prepare for the occasion, their reports in 
most instances do not give a correct idea of their average condi- 
tion. Weekly returns should therefore be substituted for 
quarterly ones, and in this way the banks would be forced to 
comply with the requirements of the law constgntly instead of at 
intervals of three months. This isa matter which demands the 
attention of Congress, 

The Congressional resolution condemning the financial propo- 
sitions of the President in his recent Message, and declaring every 
form of repudiation opposed to the sentiment of the American 
people, is gratifying and resssuring after the expression by the 
Executive of such discreditable views, as are embodied in the fol- 
lowing extract from that State paper :— 

“Our national credit should be sacredly observed; but in mak- 
ing provision for our creditors we should not forget what is due 
to the masses of the people. It may be assumed that the holders 
of our securities have already received upon their bonds a larger 
amount than their original investment, measured by a gold stand- 
ard. Upon this statement of facts it would seem bat just and 
equitable that the six per cent. interest now paid by the Govern- 
meut, should be apptied to the reduction of the principal in semi 
annual instalments, which in sixteen years and eight months 
would liquidate the entire national debt. Six per cent. in gold 
would at present rates be equal to nine per cent. in currency, and 
equivalent to the payment of the debt one and a half times in a 
fraction less than seventeen years. This, in connection with all 
other advantages derived irom their investment, would afford to 
the public creditors a fair and liberal compensation for the use of 
their capital, and with this they should be satisfied. The lessons 
of the past admonish the lender that it is not well to be aver- 
anxious in exacting from the borrower rigid ccmpliance with the 
letter of the bond.”’ 

The effect of the Message has already been to produce a revul- 
sion of feeling among many of those members of Congress who 
were before disposed to favour the redemption of United States 
bonds in greenbacks, and thus out of evil has come good. 

It is cheering to find that the Southern newspapers chronicle 
the active progress of railway enterprises in their section of the 
country. Lines ar® beiog rebuilt, extended, and projected, 
with an energy which is surprising, considering the 
recently depressed condition of the South, while the 
traflic on the existing lines and the prospects of those in process 
of construction, are rapidly improving. This is directly tracea- 
ble to the political quiet which has prevailed all over the country 
since the Presidential election, and the consequent restoration of 
confidence among capitalists 

The Foreign imports at the port of New York in November, 
were valued at $15,301,320 in gold, freight and duty unpaid, and 
for the eleven months of the year, $237,170,747, sgainst $239,- 
272,895 for the corresponding period last year. The Customs re- 
ceipts for the first eleven months of the year, aggregated $106,- 
969,411, against $10,809,689 in 1867, and $22,372,231 in 1866. The 
exports in November were valued at $15,589,881 in paper money. 
For the eleven months they were $218,302,511, against $217,679,439 
for the same period in 1867, and $234,172,447 in 1866. 

A dispatch from Toronto says that Mr. Vanderbilt has made an 
offer to the Great Western Railroad Company of Canada to lease 
that road for ten years, with right of purchase at the end of the 
yease. Should his offer be accepted, the Great Western Railroad 
will, to al intents and purposes, become a part of the New York 
Central Railroad, and the mechanical department of the !atter 
company will be removed to Hamilton. 

The dry goods importations at this port in November and for 
the first eleven months of the current year, were valued as follows 
in gold, freight and duty unpaid: 


18€6 1867 1868, 
November...... oes eee. $5,514,392 24 397,398 37,259,236 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 8U.......... 77,389,326 83,171,203 120,233,124 


A pamphlet has recently been written bya Mr. Waddington 
which advocates a line of railway from Ottawa, in Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, to the north of Lake Superior, to the Red River Settle- 
ment, whence it branches to the north through a belt of fertils 
country, and reaches British Columbia near the site of the gold 
diggings at the source of the Fraser. The cost of a single line 
from Ottawa to Head of Bute Inlet, 2,885 miles, 4{t. Styin. gauge, 
he estimates at $130,150,000, or say 27 millions sterling, but if with 
a 3ft. 6in. gauge it would be less This, he proposes, should be 
carried out by a company, the Government issuing bonds guaran- 
teeing a fixed rate of interest inmuch the same way asthe Union 
Pacific is being built. 

At the meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Company, held on the 24th 
ult., in London, the chairman, the Earl of Kimberley, said that 
great exertions were being made to turn the territorial rights of the 
undertaking to the best advantage, but he considered it would not 
be prudent, in the present state of the negotiations, to lay the 
whole of the particulars before the proprietors. As regards the 
trading portion of the company’s affairs, the produce has been 
larger this year than usual, but as the fars have not yet been re- 
alised, the committee do not think they can recommend the 
payment in January of a larger ad interim dividend than 6s. 
per share. After considerable discussion the report was ad- 
opted, and the governor, deputy-governor, and cowmittee were 
re-elected. 

The return of the Bank of England for the week ending on the 
Srd inst., exhibits those changes which justify, if they have not 





rency of the country, and loaning it out to speculators in Wall 
Street and elsewhere. Such a law, however, to be equitable, 
should extend to State banks, trust companies, and other cor- 
porations ; and to legislate for these, in this matter, would be an 
unwarranted stretch of authority. We advocate free trade in 
money as well as in everything®lse, and the payment of interest 
on deposits, as well as the rate thereof, should be regulated by 
supply aod demand, and not by Congress. The London banks 
allow interest on deposit, and why should not those of New 
York, if they can afford it. Owing to the recent order of Mr. 


McCulloch directing government monies to be deposited with 
Assistant-Treasurers and United States depositories, instead of 
with National Banks, the average deposits of the latter are de- 
clining, and they are rapidly withdiawing their bonds deposited 
as secyrity for such deposi's from the Treasury at Washington. 





One hitherto, and confidence in the netional credit would be 


The next quarterly returns of the National Banks will be made 


necessitated, the increase in the rate of discount. The diminu. 
| tion in the Reserve, and the anticipated farther demands of gold 
for export to Rusia, approve the policy which has dictated the 
| action of the Bank. The gold arrivals, however, that are expected 
| during the month, and the absence of any material pressure, point 
rather to ease than to any increase of stringency in the fature re- 
lations of the Money Market. The amount of notes in circulation 
is £23,510,112, being an increase of £266,557; and the stock ot 
bullion in both departments is £18,087,448—showing a decrease 
of £169,189 when compared with the preceding return. The de- 
crease in the Keserve is £156,044, reducing the previous week’s 
total to £9,577,338. The public deposits exhibit an increase of 
£148,098, raising the total to £5,575 694. The private deposits on 
the other hand have decreased £17,130. There is no change in 
the Government Securities. The private securities have increas- 
ed £531,209, the present total being £17,193,379. The amount o. 
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notes in reserve is £8,497,315, which is a decrease of £396,785 on 
the preceding week’s return. The total real value of tbe coin 
and bullion exported for the week ending the 2nd instant, amoun- 
ted to £499,606. 

The changes in the statement of the Bank of France for the 


correspondiog week, are more favourable than those in the pre- | Goes A-Ringing tor Sarah,” by C. W. Hunt, the well known 


vious week’s return. They show au increase of £156,000 in the 
notes, of £744,000 in the bills discounted, and £512,000in the 


Treasury balances. The private accounts exhibit a decrease of 
£72,000. 

The United States estimates for the fiscal year, encins June 
30, 1870, just eubmitted to the House of Representatives by the 
several heads of departments, amount to $158,014,011,74, which 
includes appropriations for foreign intercourse, the collection of 
the internal revenue, courts, loans, the public dom in, deficiencies 
in the Post-office Department, pensions, the Indian Department, 
the army proper, the Military Academy, armories and fortifica 
tons, harbour and river improvements, and the navy. This 
amount, bowever, will be further and largely increased by ap- 
propriations for that year, made by former acts of Congress, 
and including such items as the collection of the Customs 
revenue, the “Civilization of Indians” ($10,000), arming and 
equipping the militia, and interest on the public debt, There 
bring up the total estimated expenditures for the year ending 


Jane 80, 1870, to $303,000,000—a very cheerful figure. 


The following is the report transmitted by telegraph of the 
Speciai Commissioners, who were recently appointed by the go- 
vernment to inspect the Central Pacific Railway, which having its 
terminus at Sacramento, is being rapidly pushed forward to con- 
nect with the Union Pacific line, which has its eastern terminus 
at Omaha: 


0. H. Browning, Secretary of the Interior : 


The Central Pacitic Railroad is well and substantially built to 
Wadsworth, on the Truckee River, 189 miles from Sacramento, 
except two bridges now nearly finished. Grades and curves are 
within the limits, and the locations are satisfactory. The rails 
weigh 56 to 64 pounds to the lineal yard. The ties are of sound 
timber, and are of full size, and are laid at the rate of 2,400 to the 
wile. The track is firmly laid, and baliasted ; the culverts and 
bridge foundations are of heavy granite masonry. The bridges 
are of Howe’s truss pattern, well framed and ironed. The tun- 
nels are 16 feet wide. About 20 miles on the summit of the 
Sierras are covered with snow sheds Passenger trains can run 
from 15 to 30 miles per hour safelyand smoothly. The equip- 
ment of rolling stock, engine houses and machiue shops is tully 
equal to the demands of thetraftic. Seventy-nine locomotives are 
runving on the road and cighty more on the way. On the new 
ortion of the road, along the Humboldt Valley, the cross ties, 
Bridges, and rails are up to the standard. There area few minor 
defects—not of vital importance—in culverts, drains, width of 
embankment and ballast, but these can be remedied at emall cost 
when the hurry of pushing forward the roadisover. Heavy 
trains of rails, ties and fuel are running safely to the extreme end 
of the road, 445 miles from Sacramento. The road is being con- 
structed in good faith, in a substantial manner, without stint of 
Jabour, material or equipmest,‘and is worthy of its claracter 
as a great national work. The telegraph line ie first-class. 


SHERMAN DAY, 

RK. 8. WILLIAMS,, Major of Engineers, U.S A 

LLOYD TERIB, Special Commission. 
SackaMenrTo, Dec. 3, 1568. 





New Yerk, December 28, 1868. 
To the Editor of the Albwon. 
May Wall-street not be mistaken in its idea, that there is no 

law to punish combinations, to obstruct the circulation of cur- 

rency by locking up greenbacks, or such like expedients, when by 
referring to the 2nd vol. of the Revised Statutes of this State, 

Edmond’s Ed., page 714, sec. 8. sub. div. 6, it is found prescribed 

that “‘ to commit any act injurious to the public health, to public 

morals, or to trade or commerce,” etc., shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor. We have many good laws on our Statute Book, and 
the only complaint to be made is that they are not enforced 

A Tuir1y YEAR SvupscKipeEr. 


Music. 


At Pike’s Opera House the newly-produced opera-bouffe, “ Les 
Bavards,”’ has been running successfully in conjunction with an 
act of “ Barbe Bleue.” The public have seized with avidity upon 
the low comedy features of the latest novelty—the doughty 
alcade and the lank and imitative sheriff, and nightly insist, in 
double and treble encores, on the almost indefinite repetition of 
their humourous duct in the first act. At the French theatre the 
career of the objectionable ‘“ Genviéve” is drawing to a close— 
aD announcement which, spite of its real merit as a musical com- 
position, must give satisfaction to all who have at heart the true 
interests of the stage, and who desire to see its dignity and 
purity maintained. As we have already announced, “ Genvidve”’ 
will probably be succeeded by eitber ** Le Flenr de Thé,” or “ La 
Vie Parisieane.”’ In view of this possibility, the branch of the 
well-known Boston publishing house, Messrs.C. H. Ditson and Co, 
No. 7il Broadway, have issued a well-arranged Potpourri of the 
“ Fleur de Thé,” by Mr. Geo. A. Russell. The airs appear to be 
well arranged, but we prefer deferring serious criticism until the 
new opera is produced. We noticed some time ago a Potpoarri 
ot “‘Genviéve,” by Mr. Henri Cramer, issued by this house. 
While a very good arrangement of the opera as originally writ- 
ten, it did not comprise the additional airs which the composer 
wrote for the revival of the work in December last. These will 
be found in a Potpourri by Mr. Charles Wels, whose excellent 
arrangement of the “Grande Duchesse” has been long and de- 
served!y popular. Mr, Wels’ latest venture at operatic transcrip- 
tion is, as usual, successful. In view of the present gift season, 
the Messrs. Ditson have issued a very seasonable work, entitled 
“The Opera Bouffe,” in which they have included the best airs 
from the “ Duchesse,” the ‘‘ Belle Héléue,”’ * Barbe Bleue,” “ Or- 
pheus,” and “ Genviéeve.’”” Admirers of this style of music will 
thus find within the limits of a single volume, the best music of 
Offenbach’s five most successful works. The arrangements are 
the same as those issued in sheet form by the same publishers 
from time to time during the year. A more appropriate present 
for the “ Girl of the Period,’’ who, of course, doats on opera bouffe, 
could not well be imagined. We have received from the same 
house Mr. J. N. Pattison’s latest composition, “ Derniére 
Amour,’’ which he styles a ‘‘Sentimental Mazourka.” The 

















melody is flowing and the time not more interfered with, than is 
usual in works of this kind. As “‘ Derniére Amoui’’ presents few 
difficulties to the pianist of ordinary attainments, it will doubt- 
less meet with a generous appreciation. We have also received | 
the following songs, which will suit various tasies: ** The Bell 


London comicality; Burns’ “* What Ails this Heart of Mine?” 


| set toa pleasing melody, by Robert Franz; ‘‘O Kiss Me Aga‘n,” 
stock of bullion. There is also an increase of £256,000 in the| by M nnie Wilson, emanating from the negro-concert halls; and 


“I Thank You, Sir,” by C. A. Veazie, Jr. 





Drama. 


A large audience greeted the rentree of Mr. Lester Wallack at 
his own theatre on Monday evening. ‘he bill comprised ** Two 
Can Play at That Game” [first time here], and Planche’s two-act 
comedy, “ The Follies of a Night.” In the comedietta, Mr. Wal- 
lack assumed his original part of Howard Leslie. The character 
is not one that calls for the display of any considerable histrionic 
powers, but is particularly adapted for exhibiting the light 
comedy etyle of this favourite actor at ite best. By the piece it- 
self we are not favourably impressed. It is too wordy and lacks 
the vitality of action. There are not half a dozen actors in the 
country who could make its representation tolerable to an intel- 
ligent audience. Like all plays derived from the French, the 
cialogue needs pruning. It is a singular fact that adaptors seem 
generally to forget that the English is not so rapid a language as 
the Gallic. Hence a two act French comedy literally translated 
into English, would consume the best part of an evening in the 
representation and prove intolerably tedious. The Parisian 
theatre-goer is satistied with far Jess action than his English, or 
American, cotemporary, and a soliloquy that occupies a page or 
two in small type of an “acting edition” of a French play, is de- 
livered so rapidly that it does not tire, or seem to tire, 
the audience. The fact is that foreigners have a faculiy of 
saying a great deal about nothing, which is impossible to the 
downright Saxon. Hence the French comedy which is a 
faithful reflection ef French life, is encumbered with a mass 
of verbiage that must be pruned betore the piece will be present- 
able on the English boards, This is the work that has to be done 
by every appropriator of French plays, and which has been very 
imperfectly achieved by the dramatist who “conveyed” “Two 
Can Play at That Game.” The story is simply that of a young 
wife, Lucy Arundle [Mrs, Clara Jennings], who finds a bachelor 
friend of her hus»and, Howard Leslie, taking up the time and at- 
tention of the latter that should have been devoted to herself, at 
so recenta period as a month after marriage. Inspired by this 
very natural jealousy, she takes the advice of an aunt—commu- 
nicated by letter—and adopts the ruse of acknowledging herself 
in love with the unwelcome visitor, and then urging him as a 
man of honour to leave the house to avert a disgraceful denoue- 
ment. The comedy is successfully acted, and Leslie promises to 
depart, but, ere he sets out, unfortunately finds the aunt's letter 
which reveals the “little game,” and enables him to pay 
Mrs. Arundle back in her own coin, which he proceeds to do by 
affecting to be violently in love with her himself. Just as he has 
fallen on his knees to give emphasis to his feigned ardour, the 
husband (Mr. B. T. Ringgold] enters, and of course believes his 
wife faithless, and his dearest friend a traitor. The situation ts a 
good one, and the three actors acquit themselves with equal 
credit. Mrs. Jennings errs, perhaps, in the direction of over- 
acting, but the dividing line between true passion and rant is 
sometimes e£0 faint, that it is well not to be bypercritical. Planche’s 
“Follies of a Nicht” is one of the most entertainiog light comedies 
that keeps the stage, and one which presents the Wallack Com- 
pany to the best advantage. The cast was as follows: Pierre 
Paillot, Mr. Lester Wallack ; Dr. Druggendratt, Mr. John Gilbert ; 
Luke de Chartres, Mr. Charles Fisher; Duchess de Chartres, Miss 
Rose Eytinge; Mile. Duval,{Miss Mary Barrett. The parts, we 
presume, could not have been more fitly assigned. As the 
“ Nephew of his Uncle,” Mr. Wallack was as juvenile as possible, 
and made us forget the lapse of years bythe perfection of his art. Mr. 
Gilbert’s Dr. Druggendraft was one of those excellent “ old men”’ 
with which we have long been familiar, but forthe equal to which 
we may search other companies in vain. Mr. Fisher was very 
elegantly made up as the Duke, though not quite word-perfect in 
his part. The personation was otherwise a very commendable 
one. As the Duchesse, Miss Eytinge was a vision of beauty it 
were difficalt to keep steadily within range of the critical vision 
Be it said, however, that this artiste fully met all the histrionic 
demands of the part, and was as arch as the situation demanded. 
Her acting in the last scene with the Duke, in which she gradual 
ly unfulds to him her knowledge of his perfidy, was thoroughly 
enjoyable. Indeed this might be said of the whole performance 
which formed a pleasing relieffrom the sensational inanities with 
which we have recently been favoured. On Tuesday evening, 
“Speed the Plough” was revived for the first 
five years, with important ‘“‘transpositions,” an 
cast, and an entirely mew arrangement of ecenery and 
action. Our space will only allow us to generally refer 
to the performance, which was & good one, and to add the distri- 
bution of parts: Bob Handy, Mr. Lester Wallack; Sir Abel 
Handy, Mr. John Gilbert; Sir Philip Blandford, Mr. Charles 
Fisher; Farmer Ashfield, Mr. George Holland; Henry, Mr. B 
T. Ringgold; Morrington, Mr. C. H.Rockwell ; Gerald, Mr. J. L. 
Mathews; Evergreen, Mr. J. F. Browne; Dame Ashfield, Mrs. 
Vernon; Susan, Miss annie Ward; Lady Handy, Mra. John 
Sefton ; Miss Blandford, Miss Mary Barrett. The same comedy 
will be repeated this evening. On Wednesday and Friday, Mr. 
Wallack appeared in two of his most effective parts, in “ The 
Captain of the Watch” and ** Woodcock’s Little Game.” On 
Monday the *“* Wonder”’ will be revived. 

At the other theatres there is no novelty, save ‘‘ Barbe 
Bleue,” at the New York, which we will notice hereafter. 
At Wood’s Museum the next is announced as the last week of 
“Txion,” after which “Ernani, the Horn of a Dilemma,” wil! 
be produced, instead of “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as ori_ 
ginally contemplated. At the Broadway “The Emerald Bing,” 
at Niblo’s, “After Dark,” and at the Olympic, ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty” continue to draw large houses. At Mr. Booth’s new 


time in 
improved 


theatre, the opening attraction will be ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in 
the presentation of which the original text, and not that of the 
later adaptations, will be followed. 








Reviews of New Books. 


The nouveau riche who bought books by the yard, would 
probably have passed over the unpretending volume of Mon- 
sieur Henri Taine on The Ideal in Art, wh 


A 





ch comes to us 
from the press of Leypoldt and Holt. M. Tuine delivered, 
during 1867, the lectures of which this volume contains the 
substance, to the students of the Heole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
where he fills the chair of Art-Professor. The subject is 
treated ia accordance with the principles laid down in the 
same writer’s Philosophy of Art (Paris, 1865), the theory of 
which it may be said to complete. M. Taine, the greatest of 
living French critice, was bora ia Vouziers, Ardennes, April 
21,1828. Having obiained the degree of Doctor of Letters, 
at Paris, in 1853, he followed up his success by the publica- 
tion of an Essay on Livy which had the honour of being 
crowned by the French Academy (1854). The Voyage aue 
Eaur des Pyrénnées, “French Philosophy in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” “Critical and Historical Exsays,” * History 
of English Literature,’ “ The Philesopby of Art,” and “ Tra- 
vels in Italy,’ followed in rapid succession. The last named 
work was republished by Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt last sea- 
son, and was noticed in these columns at the time. M. 
Taine’s “ History of English Literature” first commended 
him to English and American readers. Of it an English cri- 
tic remarks: “ Every page affords matter for reflection, over- 
flows with the finest eloquence, or sparkles with the keenest 
wit.” M. Taine’s acquaintance with English literature is 
something remarkable for a foreigner and a Frenchman. He 
certainly has 4 more intimate acquaintance with our language 
than the celebrated Philarcte-Chasles, who, in lecturivg on 
English literature and reading fro m an English work, trans- 
lated the word “spinster,” for the benefit of his less informed 
auditors, as a “woman who spins.” M. Taine’s latest work 
will be found to be characterized by the same keen analysis 
and precision of statement, as bis other works on art. His 
appreciations of English character will of course possess the 
greatest attraction for the English, or American, reader. Take 
this description of De Foe as an example: “ De Foe wrote 
two hundred volumes, and Cervantes I know not how many 
dramas avd romance, the former with the truthful detail, the 
minutiw, the dry precision of a Puritan business-man, and the 
latter with the invention, the glow, the insufficiency, the 
generosity of a Spanish cavalier and adventurer: of the one 
there remains Robinson Crusoe, and of the other Don Quixote. 
Lt is because Robinson Crusoe is, at first, the genuine Eagiish- 
map, completely embody iag the profound instincts of the race 
still visible in the sailor and in the colonial squatter of his 
country, violent and savage in his resolutions, Protestant and 
Biblical at heart, with those silent fermentations of the ima- 
gination and of the conscience which lead to crises of con- 
version and of grace, energetic, obsiiaate, patient, indefatiga- 
ble, born tor labour, capable of cleaiing away and colonizing 
coniiaents; it is because the same personage, apart from na- 
tional character, presents to the eye the severest experience of 
human /ife and an abridgment of all human invention, show- 
ing the individual torn from civilized society, aud con- 
strained to recover by his solitary effort so many 
arts and so many industries, of which the bene- 
fiis surround bin hourly and unconsciously as water 
surrounds the fish.” In the Ideal in Art the general reader 
will find more to interest him than he may at first apprehend, 
a3 although ® palette adorns the cover, there is little that is 
technical, or relating purely to the painter’s or sculptor’s art. 
The lectures have b-en translated with the vigour, if 
not always with the elegance, that marked Mr. Durand’s 
translation «f the same author’s Italy. The publishers inform 
us that The Philosophy of Art. biog now out of priat in 
America, they contemplate soon issuing a new edition, 

The exponents of American wit and humour who from time 
to time come to the surface, are not always successful illus- 
trators of these qualiies, which, undoubtedly, enter largely 
into the national character. Even the popular showman, A. 
Ward, was not represeotative ia his type of humour, 
and did not illustrate the mirthful tendencies of his fellow- 
countrymen ia any particular section. Circumscribed, how- 
ever, a3 was his sphere, there seems, thus far, to have been 
found no head on which would exactly fit his cap and bells, 
Certainly they are not appropriately worn by Mr. C. H. Webb 
author of Lifiih Lank and St. Tivel'mo,who aspires to a certain 
witty pre-emiaence, and who has again appealed to bis circle 
of readersin a drochure entitled, The Wickedest Woman in New 
York, (G. W. Carleton). We like no part of Mr. Webb’s book 
save bis Argument, or Preface, to which he has confined the 
humour that should have been scattered through the body of 
the work. The Wickedest Woman issimply a fashionable belle 
of the period, whose transgressions are neither more nor less 
sinful than those of multitudes of her sisters. Ino his latest 
effort, Mr. Webb bas yielded so completely toa fatal facility for 
punning, as to make what is evideatly to him “easy writiog,” 
“ curst hard reading” to his confidisg patrons. 

In Geneva's Shield, (M. W. Dodd), the author, Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, has indi ed A Story of the Swiss Reformation, for 
the benefit of Sunday School aud other children. It is an 
error, according to the suthor, to suppose that John Cain 
first? bore the Gospel tothe Genevese, or that be founded the 
little Republic. Great as was his work, he had many fore- 
runners of stout hearts and noble aims. It is the opinion of 
the author that church history can furnish rich material for 
the libraries of Sabbath Schools and Bible classes; but the 
history must be effectively aud vigorously written, Mere 
generalizations will not be read by the youth. It must have 





spirit as well as body. Mr. Blackburn has measurably 
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illustrated his own theory, and succeeded in producing | 
a work which would, we should judge, prove interesting to 
the class for which it is written. In his pages we meet with| 
those famous reformers, Furel, Troment, Veret, O ivetau»| 
Guerin and others, and view the persecutions of the Hugue-| 
pots under Duke Charles. 

One of the pleasantest volumes of the season is the slender | 
duodecimo, in which the veteran poet of Amesbury greets his| 
hosts of fiionds. In Among the Hills, and Other Poeme, (Fi-lds, 
Osgood and Co), Mr. Whittier is seen at bii best, the same) 
kindly tolerance, large-hearted liberality and warm sympathy | 
for the oppressed, characteriziag these in common witb pre- 
vious verses from tifé same pen. Among the Hills is « picture 
of farm jife in New England,viewed 


“ Across the lapse of half a ceatury,” 


aud as it is, or should be, to-day. According to the poet, the| 
**good old times” were rather .evil than gocd, and by no 

means to be wished back again. ‘ Sbrill, querulous women,” 

and “sour, sullen men,” formed the maj:i'y of a population 

living amid surroundiage as unattractive as themselves. In the 

Second Part the poet relates the story of a “city’s fair, pale 

daughter,” who came to drink the “ wine of mountsin air,” 
and who ended by marrying a farmer and ecttling down into 
a country matron The menage thus constituted was, how- 

ever, quite different from the rural household of fifty years 
before. The refinement of the wife and her early educational 

advant:ges, combiued to soften the rudeness of her husband's 
lite and manners, and produced a consummation altogether to 
be desired. The {best of the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” that fill 
the remainder of the yolume, are “ The Dole of Jari Thorke!,” 

a Scandinavian legend, and “ The Two Rabbis.” “The Meet. 
ing” is a defence of the autboi’s peculiar form of religious be- 

lief, while the Lines to “G, L. 8.," and “ Freedom in Brazil,’ 

recall Mr. Whittier in his more familiar moods. While not 

ad¢iog materially to his reputation, “Among the Hills” will 

serve to keep the author kindly ia remembrance. 

An Engtish Visitor (4 lady) furnishes a chatty Hand Book 
for travellers to Flori ia, in the shape of a brief »ccount of St 
Augustine (G. P. Putnam and Son). The Visitor ia evidently 
enamoured of Fioridian life ia winter, and affects the dolce far 
niente to be epjoyed in that sunny clime at a season when leas 
favoured regions are the abodes of snow and ice. This }i tle 
work, although evidently an ex parte statement, and therefore 
to be taken cum grano, furnishes information as to hotels, 
router, etc., that cannot but prove valuable to the intending 
traveller. 

Although commentaries on the Bible are legion, their num- 
ber is constantly being increased. We bave now to notice 
the Notes on Isaiah, of the Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton and Co.) This volume, which is the third in a series of 
Notes on the Old Testamen', by the same author, is rather 
intended for popular reference than as an elaborate dieq tisition 
purely for the use of scholars. We can commend the work 
of Dr. Cowles, at least in one respect. We observe that the 
commentary on exch verse of the sacred text ia placed imme- 
diately beneath, thus rendering reference exiremely facile. A 
common fault in works of this character, {3 that the Notes are 
eo far removed from the text, that the turning to them be- 
comes areal labour. The Votes on Isaiah appear to us to be 
carefully compile), and to embrace the information which re- 
cent researches have brought to light.:§ It is to be remark- 
ed, too, that the author does not conflae his comments to 
the drawicg of purely spiritual inferences, but appeals to the 
jatelligence of the reader by bringing the same analysis to bear 
upon the passage iu hand, that he would consider necessary in 
the interpretation of any purely human coaiposition. The 
Notes on Isaiah, it is announced, will be speedily followed by 
avolume on Jeremiah’, thus closiug the series on the Old 
Testament Prophets. 

Putnam's Magaaine, for January, opens wih an original 
romance by the popular novelist, Mr. Richard B. Kimball, 
entitied “To-Day.” Mr. Kimball lays the scene of his story 
in the American Metropolia, and thus asserts its cleims to 
pre-cmiaence among its sister cities: “ New York, as yet the 
smallest of the three chief ciiios of the world, is, at the same 
time, in the largest ecuse, the most fascinating. I: is also the 
most thoroughly cosmopoli‘au. It has none of the stately 
stiffness of Londo, asd none of ite Cockneyiime. Nor has it 
the never-changiag pleasure pose of Paris, with ils perpetual 
ennui.” Laving thus thrown down the gauntlet, Mr. Kimball 

proceeds rapidly to iatroduce Lis characters. Tuese are de- 
cided!y personages of the present day, aud will, doubtless, 
develope into “objects of iaterest” as the story proceeds. 
Mr. Kimball's first iastulmect reads pleasantiy, and be, no 
doubt, has matcrisl ia store for the composition of as effeciive 


nese of his textures. 


x 





“The Tappen Zce,” from a picture by Kensctt, and the) 
lamented ar‘ist, Elliott, ia ccs'ume as Falstaff. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Our Young Folks. January. } 
Among the Hills and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whitti 
———The Ri:gandthe Book. By Robert Browning. In Two} 
Volumes. Vol.1...... Fields, Osgood and Co.——St. Augustine, | 
Florida. By an English Visitor.——Putnam’s Magazine. Janu-| 
ary....G@. P. Putnam and Son.—~The New Eclectic January.—— 
The Wickedest Woman in New York. By C. H. Webb....G. W 
Carleton Adventures in the Apache Country. By J. Ross 
Browne. Illustrated by the Author. Wild Life Under the 
Equator. By Pau! Du Chaillu. Ilustrated....Harper and Bios 
——Tobacco and Alcobol. By John Fiske....Leypoldt and Hols 
—The Life of Jobu Carter. By F. J. Mills.———The Riverside 
Mogazine...... Hurd and Houghton———The People’s Magazine 
December. 
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Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Low pitched rooms, copious top-light, and a hanging com- 
mittee of artists, ought at least to secure a favourable display 
for the picturee—good, bad, and indifferent—tbat garnish the 
Academy walls. But it is otherwise. While a depressing 
mediocrity prevails in the works exposed to public comment, 
& perverse or ignorant spirit presides over the very simple 
matter of hanging them. Nearly all the frames that are 
placed on the level point of view—and even some, mirabile 
dictu, that are below it—bave been slightly tilted forward, the 
result of which gratuitous blunder is the throwiog upon them 
& false and unfavourable light. What can be expected from 
a “national” institution, which allows the rule of common 
sense and optics to be thus violated, twice or thrice per an 

num? Perhaps the consequences are not very eerious just 
now, seeing that there is little that is worth examination ; but 
We pray the guides and guardians of the “ natioual” taste to 
bo a little more considerate, when they set forth their next 
show of water-coloured drawings. 

Let us proceed. Bean exhibiticn ever so poor as a whole, 
the attentive eye will derive from some portions of it a mea- 
sure of instruction or pleasure. We do not speak of the late 
Messre. Elliott and Leuize, who were discussed in these 
columns, by another pep, on the 5th instant; nor of the late 
Mr. Mount, to whom a certa!n space sn memortam is also given 
up, because his clever portrait of Admiral! Bailey, U. S. N. 
alone merits a moment's notice.—But here is Mr. Page await | 
ing us fa the corridor, with his Colonel Lowell and Wife, no | 
275, a small-sized cabinet interior, wherein the wife is reading | 
a letter and the husband quietly listening and looking on 
What a variation and how pleasant a cne, from the colos- 
sal Moses that once startled the town, and the nude Venus 
that once shocked the prudes aud brought out end leks treatises 
onindelicacy! Here is more than usual of Mr. Page’s own 
unique merit, with lees perhaps thao usual of bis equally pe- 
culiar drawbacks. For a manifestation of ciiber, you may 
turn to two pairs of portraits, copjaga! couples boih, nos. 289 
and 293 the cns pair, and nos. 280 aud 284 the other. Char. 
acter, expressed or subtly hinted, is one of the commendabl 
and distinctive merke of this artis\’s likeucsses. Auother is 
thee # absence of surface pigment, so that his man or bis 
woman s'ands before you, rather ag an acquaintauce summon- 
ed up by your own imagination and seeu with your owo miad’s 
eye, than as a thing of pelatand glazing. In this shadowy 
suggestion, we believe, lics the stranze fascination of Mr. 
Page’s portraits, recognized as it is by the few, aud 
unintelligible to the many—a charm, as it were, not always| 
diepelled by his utter Jack ct taste and the wearisome eame- 
Of these faults Mr. Minturn’s head is a 
flaring exsmple. In the first place, it is so disproportioned to 
the eize of the canvas,e0 much too large for it, tbat you fancy 
the occurrence of some eccident bas caused a clipping down 
of its edges. Note, ithen, the carvation lips—reminding one 
of the frightfully painted Tostés’s in Za Belle Heléne—ani the 
exsggerated rouge upon the ear-lips, all thrust upop a natu- 
rally pale-faced though handeome young fellow. The stip. 
ling process, too, has been applied so systematicaiiy, that flesh 
aud background, shirt-frouts and coat, would all seem to be 
woven out of the same material. Nor has Mr. Page, in the 
pendent, contrived to catch the individuality aad organization 
of the original. In place of a person delicate, almost diapha- 
nous if one may say 80, we have an inkliog of a stout German 
Srau, though, be it understood, without any tinge of vulgarity. 
Mrs. Theodore Tilton, who, with her husband, makes up the 
second couple, may or may not be happy in the possession o 
a good likenese. Ou thia point we cannot speak; her pote only 





solutely | 


| hues, 


George Inness, is altogether more light and tender than the 
compositions that he mosily affects, with their murky clouds 
and stormy surroundings. Near it hangs Death and the 
Gambler, no. 53, by Mr. J. W. Euriager, a weird conceit but 
weil put upon the canvas, all in sombre though barmonious 
They are playing cards, this nice pair, Death in the 
conventional cloak and red plume, bis antagonist a medisva 

soldier, half whose harness has been jaid aside.~The bes 

work in the whole collection is Mr. J. F. Weir's no. 57, The 
Bearer of Despatches, whercin his experience in studyiog for 
his famous picture of the gua foundry at Cold Spring has 
been tureed to excellent account. We have in fact another 
forge, though on a smallerscale ; aud oniy two figures are in- 
troduced, Of these, the one is the blacksmith, not eturdy and 
beer-muddied after the old English pattern, but muscular and 
shrewd witbal ss are Mr. Weir’s countrymen in the emithies 

The other figure, that gives name to the eubject, is a way- 
worn eoldier in the blue uniform of the U. 8., looking on as 
the hammer shapes a horse-shoe, while a bridle rein hanging 
over his arm sufficiently biats bisisterest in the job, Finishb- 
ed with conscientious and laborious care, it lacks not in 
breadih and in due predominance of the whole over its parte. 
It is well drawn and fall of that luminous quality so seldom 
found in the brilliant Li's dashed off by artis's of the day,and 
termed pictures when they ere no more than sketches. 8 and 
back, and you see what effect is; approach quite close, and 
you note that all is smooth and transparent. Not quite so 
succeasful is this extremely able young artist in dealiog wih 
The Passing Storm, vo. 109. This is a emall upright land- 
scape, or composition, of Highland scenery, under the indi- 
cated atmospheric influences. Delicate enough are bis cloude, 
and ethereal is Lis rainbow; but essential for this latter is 
raip,and Mr, Weir's cauvas, in distance and foreground, is 
all as dry as a bone.—Cold, and cruelly truthful, is Mr. J. T. 
Peele’s Song of the Shirt, no. 69. Such subjects must have 
admirers, or who would paint them? Yet it is difficult to 
imagine a class of men or women, who could willingly have 
this poor wretched seamstress looking dowa upon them from 
the domestic wall.—It was our ivtention to let Mr. Farrer 
pass unnoticed; but the title of his no. 149, Jone Gone, is so 
comic in copjunction with its treatment, that we cannot re- 
frain from asking whether lone be not a careless misprint for 
Jones, A woman—young or old one kuows not which, for 
her face is hidden in her bands, and figure che has none to 
speak of—is stanciag by a window, through which the lordly 
Hudson river ia discerned, with its peaceful sloops and 
schoouers under sai). Now if Jones bas gone dowa by the 
Mary Powell, steamer, after a quarre), there may be reason for 
general lugubriousness and for woeful tinting throughout the 
canvas, as also possibly for the Scriptural text, “Come unto 
me all ye that labour,” ete, emblazoned on the frame. But 
why the departure of Ione should cause all this suggested Ja- 
mentation and all this loo apparent working-up of muddy 
pigments, it really puzzles us to explain. If Ione has gone 
the way of all flesh, a grave yard would be a more fitting 
back-grou If ehe Las only gone to New York, what can 
be ber relation to the female in fustian? We pause fore 
reply, and leave the conundrum to be eolved by the 
reader ! 

Passing op, we nod approbation to Miss V. Granbery’s 
Peaches, no. 188, wisbiog we could buy them, were it only to 
release them from their tilted-forward position and conse. 
quent spoiling ia an unfair light ; to a fine Portratt of an old 
mao, by Mr. J. D. Eaton, no. 189; to Folly, no. 190, by Mr. J. 
R. Roberison, a roguish young nymph otf the baiiet in Gus- 
tave, a# origiva'ly represcoted on the boards of the Académie 
de Musique io Paris; to several tasteful and well executed 
designs tor Ceilings of theatres, by Mr. J. De Vulder, num- 
bered 206 and thereabouts; to Sunriseon Lake George, by Mr. 
H. Faecbsel, no. 201; as a'so to no. 191, The Porta della 
Carte, Venice, by Mr. D. D. Neal, though the owner has done 
his best to spoil a c* pital architectural view by a frame.thatis fit 
ouly for a mirror, or for any thing that bas no connection with 
| Art.—Mr. 8. J. Guy, bowever, claims at least a separate sen- 
tence, for his exceeding lovely little cabinet piece, no. 199, 
called the Good Sister, in the Catalogue, 4 name borrowed trom 
Merle, as possibly tne idea itself may have been, but sim- 
ply designated on the frame, The Sisters. Full of charm is it, 
and artistic worth, and that well employed macipulation, on 
the value of which, and the general absence cf which, we 
would again and again insist.—One water-colcur bit finds 
place in the Corridor, and a clever bit it is, no. 264, Hollyhocks, 
|a Study from Nature, by Mr. or Mre. or Miss M. A. browne 
| Chaney.— The Last of the Ice, no. 285, by Mr. C. C. Griswold, 
is but a poor subject, cold, grey, melancholy, misty, yet ful- 
filling cleverly sii its purpose —Finally, we commend an ad- 
mirable Spanish landecape, by Mr. S. Coleman, po. 200, Moor 
ish Watch Towers: the Foray. High up on jofty peaks the 
beacon fires are burnivg. Horsemen, numerous but emall 
and nou-odtrusive, gallop about, some driviog affrighved cat- 
Ue before them, all nolding their due place in a thorophly 
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@ novel a3 that by which he first thoroughly awakened the 
fnterest of the public—* St. Leger, or the Threads of Life.” The 


other contributions to this number supply the usual variety of| faces in the same direc'{>n. 


entertaining reaciog Mr. Bryant sends a poem, “ Among 
the Trees ;” Mr. George Kennan, “ Tent Life with the Wand- 


ering Koraks;” Mr. W. 1. Pauldiog, “ Treasure: 


mas Story;” Howard Glyndon, “ Christmas-Eve Chant of| Whether Nature or Mr. Page be to blame, we cannot ssy, not | 


Breton Peasanta;’ Lucy H. Hooper, ‘* Three Pictures and 


One Portrait ;’ Rev. L. W. Bacon, “ The Literature cf the 
Coming Controversy ;” E. Foxton, “ Fainting at Noovtide,” 


is remarkable—the three odd dabs at her chair, being qvi'e in 
| Mr. Page’s style. Thelady leans forward with bert head, as 
| though deliberately turning her back upon her husband, who 
Neither are her attitude and ac- 
|} tion by any means unnatural under the circumstances, since 
| iis impossible for self-conceitand affectaiion to be more forci. 


| 
knowing by tight the person of whom we epeak. 


The civitions of the rooms not being clearly indicated ia the 
| Catalogue, we now follow the numerical order, in inviting at- 


(a poem); A. W. Colgate, “ Steam Travel in Cities,” (s timely | tention to what is best worth seeing, and leave to other critics 


paper); Theo. Johnson, “ A Sketch of Hans Caristian Ander. 
Tyler, “Popalar Lectures in 
An account of the Battle of Plattsburgh Bay, 
from an unpublished manuscript of the late Fennimore Cooper, 
ig also given. Toe number is embellished with two illustrations, 


sen ;” and Prof. Moses Cri 
England.” 


| the castigation of Messrs, Beason, Farrer, and Co.—Ia no. 49, 

The Fairies, by Steinbruck, will be recognized as a familiar 
loom from the old Dasseldorff Gallery, with its little maiden 
among the pretty elfia water-sprites, all gambols, grace, ix- 
nocence, aud pure imagination.—No. 52, a Landacape, by Mr. 





‘ 


aitietic composition, illustrative alike of raral scenery, and Of 
| Mr. Colman’s mastery of its details and atmosphere. Thad 
| the art’st should be set down as the possessor of so excellent 
}a work surprises us. Where are the amateurs, who give 
| their tens of thousands for paintings of far inferior value? 

We trust the reader, on inspection, will agree with us that, 
}evep in a mediocre collection, it 1s desirable to pick out the 
|}plums. We have onlv to say further, in reference to some 


A Chriat-| bly depicted than they are upon the lineaments of Mr. Tilton, | femarks in 'be Aldion of Dec. 5, touching Mr. Boughton, that 


though he may have studied under Couture and borrowed too 
| much of that powerful artist’s coarse style, in eentiment be 
| takes after one of the ablest of modera French painters, and 
| one of the few who is capable of a refluing eentiment at all, 
|—we mean Jules Breton. May Mr. Boughton be inspired b 
| the latter, and wean himself ia some degree from the former's 
peculiarities ! 
| In the smal! Sculpture room is an exquisite Peri, in marble, 
by the late Thomas Crawford, tbe only object that one cares 
|to dwell upon. Two Statvettes in plaster, by Mrs. D. O. Hill, 
|of Hugh Miller and Dr. Livingstone reepeciively, have a cer 
| tain interest es portraitures; but they boib bays, too much 
j the alr of picked models diaped for the nonce. 
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HFaxcts and Hauctes. 


We regret t> learn that one of oar oldest New York mer- 
chants, Mr. Gilbert Davis, aged 83, familiarly known as th 
“ Governor of Coney Island,” end for thirty-five years a subserib- 
er to this journal, bas been struck with apoplexy, aod that the 
physicians hold out no hopes of his recovery. Mr. Davis 
fies ill at bis resideace in Bond-street.—-——————— 
The elegant edifice on Broadway, just completed for the occu- 
pation of the Park Bank, was thrown open for inspection on 
Tuesday last. 





Bank has cow the fines! quarters of avy public institution in 
the metropolis —--—-——-The Fine out Tobacco Association 
met in this city on the 15th inst,, to protest against any exten- 


sion of the time for the taking effect of the 73th Section of the | 


Act of July 20, 1868, requiring the stamping and repacking of ali 
tobacco then on hand. We notice, however, that a bill bas 
been introduced in the Senate for the exteasion of the time to 
February 15. The trade generally consider such ao ex'ension 
ipjudicious, aud as only calculated to benefit the i licit manufac- 
tarers.————— ——The Austrian Ministerial Budge: has 
been made public. The deficit for the year 1869 is estimated at 
£8,500.000. Inteliigence from Transy!vania 
has been received which states that foreiga emissaries have re 

cently been detected tampering with Roumanian soldiers, The 
news tays that they were well supplied with money and were 
working in the interests of Russia. It is 
officially stated at St. Petereburg, that the designs of Russian op- 
eradions in Central Asia ere not with the view of extension of ter- 
ritory or of conquest, bat for the purpose of sireng‘bening the late 
treaty with the Emir of Bokbara and recuring of a more per 
manent peace. Orders have been received 
from the Prussian government for the completion of permanent 
fortifications at Sonderburg and Duppell. —In the 
course of a debate in the Prussian Diet on the bill confiscating 
the property of the Elector of Hesse, Count von Bismarck, al- 
luding to recent war agitatiou, said “ the fears of war, which were 
prevalent during the Summer, have now passed away.”—— —— 
The news respecting Prince Alfred’s return to Australia gives 
great satisfaction to the Australians, and it is boped he will lay 
the foundation-stone of the Alfred Memorial Hospital, toward: 
which £22,000 have been already subscribed.—-~ 
Says the Court Journal: One of the most siogul ir incidents of 
the Sootch elections, is the retura for West Aberdeenshire of Mr. 
M‘Combie, a tenant-farmer and weli-kaown breeder of stock. 
He will be one of the few exceptional instances of good breediog 
in tbe coming very miscellaneous parliament. 
It is reported that a “ Paris Mutuel” betting establishment is to 
be organised under the pa ronage of the Jockey Club, with the 






































object of reducing the extortionate percentage charged by the | 











existing bureauz. The ex-Queea of Spain, now 
in Paris, drives and walks out simost duily, aod bas beguo 
to visit the theatres. It is anuounced that some 
members of the Royal Family of England will visit Berlin dar- 
ing the next Carnival. On the 1st January, 
1868, a new magaz ve will appear in Loudon, called the West- 
minsier Abbey. —- A vil.ager in Estremadura 
was drowned ia altempting to cross the Tagus on horseback 
The mayor ordered a search for the body. The edict gave as a 
means of identification the following particuiars; “ Dark com- 
piexlon, tall, marked impediment in speech.” A 
police order, dated 12th November, 1609, issued during the reiga 























of Heury the Fourth, sold a few days ago in Paris for foriy five | 


france. It directed that the theatres should open at two o'clock 
ia the afternoon and close at balf-past four. Nous avons changé 
tout cela ——_—_—— Gustave Dore, on the day of the 
Empress’s fele, offered an exquisite pen-and ink sketch drawn on 
wood to the Empress, and a copy of his “ Purgatoire” avant la 
lettre to bis Mej-sty —— 
thirty-five women were ou the register, and the chairmen of the 
Liberal and Conservative commitiees had issued a joint circular 
requesting them not to vole, but ceveral of the ladies, not approv- 
ing of this, went to the poll and recorded their votes.—— 
The Chilian Goveromect has iuttituted scieatific investigations 
into the jate earthquakes and tidal waves in Eouador, anda 
scientific commistiun is about beiog sent there 
Victor Hugo contributes au etching to @ forthcoming volume, 




















“Sonnets e. Eaux-fortes.” The poet is a zealous amateur artist, 


and drawings by bim are frequently seen to bis friends’ houses 
One of them, representing Jonn Brown, of Ossawattomie, on the 
gallows, was publiehed as a litpograph some years ago.—— 
The space cleared at the juncture of the Rue de Ricbelieu and 
the Rue Saiut Honore, Paris, has been christened the Piace du 
Theatre Francais. ‘i'wo magnificeut white marble fountaius, 
each measuring 35it. in height, are to adorn the newly-created 
equare —— Sr # wants more and more theatres. 
There are twenty-five io full operation, and four are to be built 
at coce in ove building, the abandoned Magasins Reunis, 
——lIt is reported the Council of Hong Koug will appropriate a 
sum for the reception of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The Charivari has « caricature repreeentivg 4 fphinx of gracite, 
motionless and thoughtful, with a buge caunoa for pedestal, and 
in the background three colossal pyramids compored of cannen- 
balls. General tue Marquis de Vililavieja, an 
adherent of Queen Isabel a, has just committed suicide a: Bay- 
onne. Amougst otber bequest« Rossini has 
founded two annual prizes fur the best l.bretto of an opera aod 
the bess musical score; the musician must, however, be a melo- 
diit.—— lt is. rumoured that iu Order to provide u 
seat tor Mr. Miloer Gibson, Mr. J. B. Smith wil! retire from the 
representstion of Stockport. Aes a demonstration 
of opposition to Mr. Armistead, one of the Liberal candidates 
for Dundee, four live bears were led through the streets of the 
town on the nomination day. Mr. Armisiead’s mother was a 
Russian lady, therefore, it is stated, this treak.— 
The friends of the widowed Marchioness of Hustiogs, will be 
happy to bear that, despite the losses of ber husband, she will 
come into sbout £5,000 a year, in add.tion to which the Marcbio- 
tees bas had aii the furuiture of Donnington, ail the jewes, and 
the house in Grosvenor-rquare bequeatued to her. 
The Theatre Royal, Limerick, anvounces an Amirican slave 
roupe, composed of reai negrces, under ibe mapagement of Mr. 
Sam Hague, of New York. The Crown Prince 
of Prussia will pass the wiuter at Nice, An elegant hotel on the 
Promenade des Anglais is being prepared for him. 
The library of Dr. Longley, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is to come under the auctiOncer’s hammer thia month. He had 
an immeuee collection of valuable theological, as well as works 
of general literature, the former of which are of little use to hi- 
family, a8 none of his sons took holy orders. ——- 
A subscription has teen set on foot for the benefit of the widow 
of the late William Harrivon the singer. 1: emanates from se 
vers] pereous of rank aud influence, who thus desire to show 
their rezpect aad affee joo for tue memory of the man and the 
artist, Paris is ju-t uow ibe ceatre of Carli 
intrigue. Cabrers, Valdes, Jaureguy, aud Gomez are there to 
conccrt measures and take orders. A meeting has been held and 





















































Its epacious offices and corridors were thronged | 
until a late hour by crowds of admiring spectators. The Park | 


At Ashiord the names of 





| great vigour of action. —— Mr. John Vanoe, at 
| Armagh, speaking of Mr. Gladstone, eaid, “I believe so great is 
bis am)'tioa for power , that rather than be excluded from office, 
be wou'd turn Eoglaad into a Repablic aud become its first Pre- 
sident.” well-known London Ritualistic 
publisher advertises a little work onthe “Sla of the Age;’ 
which sia turns out on inquiry to be—Eveniog Commuzion! 
A popular London actress with gold-n bair, 
| tall, aud fine figure, marvies, say the gossips, the eldest son of a 
Barocet. WerhaliG. No doubt she would gladly thus termi 
nate ber name and theatrical career, At Finsbury, 
during the late election, over fifteen ladies went to the poll and 
| re corded their votes, whilst perfect order prevailed, --—— 
| Lord Stanley baying seid at Lynn that he had settled all die. 
| putes between this country and Spain, * A Late Officer of the 
Pornady” wri'es to say that £1,000 compensation is sill owlog 
to the crew of the ship, which Lord Staaley demaaded but failed 
| to enforce. At Wigan, the other day, Professor 
| Rogers esid—"* Th- present expenditure of the United Kingdom 
le mes to about £183 per minute, night and day, all ‘be year 
round—(Shame!)—and the Tory party has added 53, 10d. addi 
tional per minuxe.” (Sbame!) The Professor, we presume, meaas 
to state that the Opposition did the remaiader. —— 
Jobn Simon, a writer on music, who inwerested himself much in 
the Orphéonistes aad was connected with L’Orpiéon, a journal 
specialiy devoted to their doings, died recently in Paris. Heis not 
to be confounded with the political economist. 
The following anecdote of the late Baroa Rothsobild is an in- 
stance of his disregard for the aristocracy. One day while 
busily engaged writing, a nobleman was ucberei into his study, 
to whom he bowed and conticued his occupation, simply saying, 
| ‘ Pray be eeated, take a chair ;” but the visitor indigaantly repli- 
jed, “You bave evidentiy not heard my name: | am Count 
” © Oh! in that case,” said the Baron, “ take two chairs,” 
| It is currently reported that Mr, Bandmann, 
| the actor, will shortly marry Miss M. Palmer.——-—— 
Good, affectionate, respectful, and disinterested sous are not 
exinct. Prince William of Hesse, eon of the Elector, has com 
menceed a process against his father, in order to obtain payment 
of the sum of ten thousand thalera, stipulated ia his marriage 
contract, ———— There were to bave been elx speeches 
delivered over the grave of Baron Rothschild, but it was found 
| that two of the speakera were descendants of the prophet Aaron, 
land by the Jewish jaw it is forbidden the descendant of a pro- 
| phet to enter a cemetery, or to bury the dead. For this reason 
the Great Rabbi of Paris and M. Albert Ooha spoke at the en 
trance to the cemetery. The other speakers were M. Cerfbeer, 
for the Paris Conaistory; the Rabbi of Brussels, ia the name o! 
his fellow Jews; M. Delbecque, represeating the Northero 
| Railway Company; and lastly the Great Rabbi of Fraace, 
Isidore ———— —~——Says au English oe The Emperor 
}of Austria, the Kiog of the Beigians, and President Joha:on, 
j sent their expression of condolence to the Rothschild fami!y ou 
| the ocoasion of Baron James's death, -——-—————The Dake 
of Aragon, whose death has just occurred at the age of sixty-five, 
waa for nearly half a century a prominent person at the Court o! 
Naples, haviog become a page in 1815. ‘Le eerved under four 
sovereigns in various Court and high diplomatic posts ; and on 
| the fall of the last Bourboa came to Eayland, where ne resid 
ed to the last, Baron Alphonse ce Rothschild 
has been left by his fa her, as the head of the family, the princi- 
pal possessor of all his persoual property, of the Chateau de 
Ferrieres Laffitte, and of the bulk of the property, Needless to 
|remark that his brothers are, however, splendidiy provided for 
The dress of womeu iu no respect diminishes 
|in poiat of extravagance. A lady was married in Paris th 
other day the veil of whove wedding dress alone cost £2,000 
There is much teik in Le Follet circles of a revival of crinoline. 
__—_— Berjia has been troubled with an astonishing 
rumour. It was reported that Queen Victoria had announced 
to the different members of her family her iatention to abdicate 
if the Irich Church were direstablished! Her Majesty could not 
oppose the popular wil!, but she would not be a party to this act o! 
religious epol ation. A letter trom Rome states 
that the consistory for the creation of cardinals is deferred till 
next March. The purple will be conferred upoo ten prelates at 
ones. The hat wiil be bestowed upon Monsigoor ds Merode, in 
spite of Cardinal Antonelii’s oppvsition, and bis post of Grand 
Almoner wiil be given to Monsigner Talbot de Malahide 
Nice is beginning to be gay. At the Theatre 
Fvancais, Madlie. Honorine 1s entrancing we natives. Nicois 
authority states that Honorine bas ga'oty, verve and entrain ; 
and that, to use a compound phrase, she is a Theresa-Dejazvi. 
Mr. Armitage is paioting a picture of coa- 
siderable size, representing Hero holding the beacon-light for 
the swimming Leander. The e!dst member 
of the Rochejaquelin family, Couat Auguste, has just died, aged 
80, at bis chateau of Rigny-Usse, Indre et Loire. 1a early life 
he was one of the emigrants to St. Domingo. In 1852 he was 
ccused by Louis Philippe’s goVerameot of fomentiog troubles 
in La Veudee, and sentenced to death ia his absence by the 
Versailles court-martial. Subsequently he appeared before the 
court, and contrived,to clear himsecif. 
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Avimy. 


The Army and Navy Gaeette says: It bas often becn a mat- 
ter of wonder how the laie Sir ©. Lewis farrived at what is 
said to have been his dictum that each British soldier costs 
£100 ayear. The United Siatee, it is asserted, paid £200 « 
year per man during the war; but in both cases the elements 
of the calculation are wantiog, and we only koow the gross 
result—or, rather, the conclusion said to bave been reached, 
If the effectives of an army alone were to be reckoned, each 
man would cost very much more than £100—nay, more than 
six times as much. If the dead weight and all collateral ser- 
vice were to be computed, the charge would be very much 
less. We ovght to know how far the calculation extends, 
and the degree in which it correspouds with tae data on which 
the calculations of cost per man tn foreign armics rest. Cer- 
tainly our estimates are very high; but i: must be borne in 
mind that charges are made egainst the Army budget, which 
ia Ausiria do not exist at all, and which in France cither do 
not appear or come under a different head. It 4s in ordinary 
nou-cff-ctives—in non-combatant and civil departments, in 
ihe halt-pey and retired lists, in our enormous medical depart- 
ment—tbal a great deal of the money goes which is charged 
against the fighting man. Our military districts are over- 
weighted by larger staffs than are reaily required, aud the only 
justification for it is that there may be a pinch or suddeu 

rain, and that you ought to be always ready for the conlia- 
gency. Tkere is no reason, if the new Control system works 
well, why the general staff should not be reduced and tue 
iaties of the offices amalgamated or concentrated. It does 
not seem that the staff at the Horse Guards is by any means 
woo large; but, when we wander away from the departments 





resolutions, it is said, adopted, the decision being in favour of | directly under H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, and get wo the 








War Office, it lookg as if the civil branches, at all events, were 
rather exuberant. One reason for al arge staff, which has 
been urged in combatant, docs not apply to civiliaa depart- 
ments. The cfticers are not removed every five years, but are 
men, wavy of them able, and zealous, and hard-working, 
whose labours become more valuabie every year, and whose 
services Cannot be dispensed with.—-—— —'l'se seuior general 
in the Army, and also the general ot the longest peij oa of ser- 
vice, is Sir Jobo Piizgerais, colonel ct tue 18:b Royai Irish, 
who eulered the service in October, 1793—jusi over seventy- 
five yeara ago, he longest artillery range on record, 
viz., 10.800 yards, was attained at Shoeburyness, on Nuvem- 

ber 20, by Mr. Wuitworth’s 9 inch muzzle-loader gua of four- 
teen tuns, firiog a shot of 250\b. with a charge of GUib. This 
range ia 225 yards over that of the 7-iach Lyuall Thomas gun, 
which io 1861, ranged 10,075 yards. —li is the rule in 
the French Army fur general officers to retire from active ser- 

Vice ON allainiug the age of sixty-five, unless they have been 

ia command of # corps d'armes. General Montauban, Count 
de Palikao, retsios Lis command at Toulouse, thougn he is 

aoW sixty-Qve, because he commanded the French in Obina, 

aud General de Goyon has made a hard struggle to be kept on 

the Active List, because he commanded for some years at 
Rome, but the military authorities have decided aguinst bis 
claim, as the force did not compose a corps d’armes, vut mere- 
ly & few regiments of infantry ——-——A very sad story comes 
tcom New Zealand. The defeat of the Colonial force on the 
west coast appears to have been particularly unmill'ary and 
paiutul, Tue soldiers lost tbeir way, and baving disturbed 
some natives, passed through a gully in which they could be 
easily aitacked from ambush. ‘hey were so attack: d; and, 
belng new troops, huddled together, threw down their arms, 
and struggled out of harm’s way as best they could. They 
aad very poor success, and fourteen were killed, while 
tweity-lour sustained wounds. ‘Ihe forces in the district ap- 
pear upon this event to have given themselves up Bo tbrough- 
ly © urink that the Government had actually to close the 
public-houses, A force of 700 men soon dwindled one-halt ; 
aud when to encourage the men a crack company of constu- 
bulary was brought trom another part of the couutry, and a 
aew posilion Of tue natives fouad deserted, was avtacked, out- 
posts were deserted, and a whole district given up to Maori 
lerocity. Tue whole force {3 now concentrated & # place 
which 18 in a state of siege, and from which the Government 
have provided free passages for the women and children, 
fue Government were blamed for allowing the Colonial iorce, 
whish was to have been 1,500 mer, todwindie down to about 
50U. ‘They were at last quite alive Lo the danger, a3 well they 
might be, seeing that iu October, when the last news lett, 
\uere Was & serious lear of a general rising. The returns 
Just issued fur the year 1866 suow that ia that year 20,510 
recruils were luspecied ; 6,811, or 834 per 1,000, were rejected 
at Whe primary iuspection, and 950 at the secundary iuspec- 
sun, Makiag & Lotal of 7,761, or 83) per 1,000 rejected in the 
aggregale, wad leaving 12,649 to pasa into the army. Oom- 
paring Wilu \he results ia 1865, the proportion rejected shows 
a reduction of 45 per 1,000, Of 8815 recruits passed at the 
primary laspecuous by Army medical officers, 203 were sub- 
sequenuly rejected, waile of 56,384 passed by civil medical 
piacil louers, 742 were rejected, tues numbers being respec- 
tively 1a Lue proportion of 25 and 140 per 1,000 of the recruits 
juUnod fit lu tue Orst instauce, agalas: 833 aud 149 per 1,09) ia 

1855. ‘Lae resuiis, therefore, ior 1866 show a lower rave of 
rejectious in both groups than in the preceding year. OO: tue 
touul recrul.s exawiavd, 8.918 were inspected at the head- 
quariers Of the recrutiing districts, 4356 at regiments sud 
uepols, dad 7,139 by civii medical pracutiogers, 











Navy . 


Her Majeety’s ship Nymph has, it {3 sei!, “this season.” 
captored nine slave uhows 0a ive eas! coast of Africa, ———_ 
Tue Reoue Maritime et Colonials givia wom an Austrian source 
tue toliowing paruculara of the iron-clad fleet of North Ger- 
many :—The feet consists of five ships—the Priace Adalbert 
Arminius, Prince Royal, Frederick Obarles, and King Wi. 
uam. Tue two first are cupola ships, with three guns; tue 
‘wo next mount 16, and the last 24 guns, All the guus are 
rifled breech-loaders of Pras:iia consiruction. Ail the ships 
are Ol iron, with the exception of the Pilace Adalbert, which 
is & Woudeo vessel, and 18 also the smallest of the fleet, its ton- 
nage being ouly 691, with engiaes of 300 nominal horse-power. 
fue King William ts the largest of tne five, with a tonnage of 
5,939, aud engines of 1,150 borse-power. Two were con- 
structed in France—one by M. Arman, of Bordeaux; the 
vtber by tue Forges et Chantiers Company of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The remaining three were built in Eagland—two b 
Messre. Samuda, of London, and the third, the largest, at the 
Coames lion Works, The thickness of the plates used for 
these vessels vary trom 4gia. to Siv. Les Luttes del’ Autriche 
en 1866, the firet volume of which has lately been published, 
stales that the Austrian sea-guing iron-clad fleet consists of 
two irigates of the firet-class, turee of the second, aud two of 
the third. Tuey carry an aggregate of 213 guas and 2 593 
men. ‘Tuere is also an trou-ciad battery of position, with an 
armament of 16 guns, and a crew ol 229 men. ‘I'he same 
pudiication gives tue strength of the Italian iron-clad fleet at 
tour irigates of 36 guns, four of 26, and turee of 22 guns each, 
one ram with two guns, two corvettes of 20 guns, two sloops 
ot 4 guus, and two batteries of 12 guos¢ach—in al! 18 vessels, 
ai an armament of 888 guns, and an equipment of 7,858 
men. 





Sporting. 


Game js not very abuodant in Germany this ycar; groat 
scarcity exisis witu respect to hares and partridges 0. a:- 
count Of large quanilties having been sent tu France, 

Jefferson Davie, ex-Prasident of the Southera Confederacy, 
was present at the last Warwick meeting. By acurious co- 
incidence, he witnessed the success of a horse named Presi- 
lent Lincoln. 

Lord Wilton’s kennel of greyhounds was sold in London 
recentiy. Ose hound was alsposed of for £45 83., and the 
kennel of thirty-six realized altogether £274 11s. 6. 

An English journal says: The racing season may 
now be fairly considerd at an end, and although 
the sport has been very good, no real lover of 
ue turf can look back to the events of 1868 without deep 
regret. Furst and foremost, the ualimely death of the Marquis 
ot Hastings has thrown a gloom over society; secondly, the-d 
report the: the traly noble patron of racing, tae Earl of Siam 
ford and Warrington, is about to sell off ois stud aad quit t 
turt is anotner great cause of Jameniaiion; thirdly, ie er 
vem of “ plunging,” a3 it is called, is trigutfully on the 
crease, and we fear that if not checked in time some « 
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ancestral houses of England will feel the effect of it; lastly,| to rankle for years longer, have been aow referred to author 


the number of “ Welshers” have more than doubled, and 
every race course is infested with those who prey on the un- 
wary. Racing is now very much like dram-drinking, for a 
turfite is not satisfied with the legitimate winning of a cup, 
sweepstakes, and the odds to a five or ten pound note, but 
craves for two or three thousand pounds, just asa mano on 
the verge of delirium tremens is not content with a pint or 
bottle of generous wine, but commences the day with ardent 
spirits, occasionally mixed with soda o1 seltzer, which he 
continues until bedtime. There are still some high-minded 
noblemen and gentlemen on the turf, and to them we and all 
well-wisbers to this national pursuit look to “ cleanse the 
Augean stable.” 

A bird belonging to the family of climbers, the great spotted 
woodpecker, was killed a few days back at St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey. Its presence in the island could bardly be believed, 
since all naturalists declare that the bird cannot fly for a 
longer space of time than five minutes, The head is diversi- 
fied by black and white stripes, its back is black, spotted with 
white ; the belly is ash colour, and beneath the tail the feath- 
ers are of a very bright red. The tongue is four inches in 
length. 

Ono a recent Thursday the Holderness hounds met at 
Srroatiey, drew the new covert, when a gallant old fox stole 
away, heading for Keyingham, through tne Carrs past Ridg- 
mont, closely pressed with a stropg scent; he boldly ran to 
Outringham, thence to Winestead. ‘Turning to the north, he 
ran through Roos Carr towards Owstwick, then to Burton 
Pidsea, where he rested for a moment in some farm buildings. 
The hounds close to him, he again took the open, and was 
run into, after one hour and thirty minutes, in Burton village. 
To those who know the country, it will be needless stating 
it is strong plough and drain, and manilold were the mishaps, 
though giad to say no fatal accidente. The master and his 
daugoter rode with great pluck, though not scatheless. The 
field, as ever, did their duty. Met at Wawne, Monday, the 
23rd, put into the whin at Castle Lill; in a moment Reynard 
was at home and away for Swine. With a burning scent 
and bard at him, he was literally driven through Binning- 
holme and Dowthrop to Hattield, over one of the finest and 
most difficult counties in England; the field, from about one 
hundred, reduced to twenty. At Hatfield, finding no resting- 
place, he turned for Wassand close past Hornsea, where be 
escaped, thanks to the reedy mere. Time filty-nioe minutes, 
without check or cast. Finer riding, or more perfect riding, 
was certainly never exhibited at Holderness, the Master and 
Migs Francis, from start to finish, dashingly riding to hounds, 
with Backhouse always handy for a whoop. 

At Chippenham, a gentleman shot recently in the forty- 
acre wood, a this year’s ringneck cock pheasant, weighing 
(twenty-four hours after being shot) the extraordinary weight 
of 4b, 9oz. He wrices: 1 have heard of a pheasant two or 
three years old weighing 4\b, and a little over, but never saw 
such a bird in my life before. Of course, it was as fat as a 
pig. There was another killed near my house 4b. 60z., but 
he was an old bird—say two or three years old, and very 
fat. 

A sportsman writes from Aldeburgh, November 10: This 
morning a fine young male seal (Phoca vitulina) was killed on 
the beach near the lifeboat shed. It was obtained by a coast- 
guard, who discovered it asleep, and cutting off its retreat to 
the sca, managed to strike it on the head with his “tuck 
stick.” ‘The specimen has come into my hands, is the lightest 
in colour of any 1 have before seen, and measures in length 
about four feet and a half. It appears that these animals 
come from the north, probably the Tyne, and, following the 
shoals of herrings and sprats, get cast away. 1o almost every 
instance, either of capture or otherwise, the seals are seen at 
Thorpe before they arrive here, 

A striking instance of the cruel destruction of animal life 
was mentioued at the last meeting of the Zoological Soci-ty. 
It was stated that four very small vessels, each of a few tons 
burthen, had collected in the Falkland Islands upwards of 
50,000 ga'lons of penguin ci!; and that, as it takes eight birds 
to yield one gallop, this amount showed the destruction of 
upwards of 400,000 penguins ia the Falkland Islands 
alone. 
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THE ‘ ALABAMA” CLAIMS QUESTION—UNDER AR- 
BITRATION, 


The agreement of the British and American Governments 
to refer the questions at issue between the two countries to 
authorities whose decision shall be binding on both is a great 

recedent for the peaceful settlement of internatioral disputes, 
Not that there is anything absolutely new in the principle, for 
there have been mixed commissions aud arbitrations by the 
Chiefs of States from time immemorial. In the worst of ages 
men have acknowledged that war should be averted, if possi- 
ble, by the mutual counsel of Eavoys, and that great mutters 
might well be submitted to the decision of Pontiffs and Kings. 
But there was reason to fear that England and the United 
States were just the countries, and the Alabama claims just 
the subject, which the principle of arbitration would be found 
not to suit. There is a good deal of obstinacy in the national 
character of cach, and the Alabama affair, together with the 
recognition of the Confederates as belligerent, made one of 
those ir:itatiag controversies which put wen out of humour 
for concession or agreemert. It seemed likely, even a few 
months ago, that though we by a change of Government had 
been able to make a conciliatory advaace, the Uvited States, 
represented for this purpose by Mr. Seward, would repel or 
evade any propositions that could be reasonably expected from 
us. Happily, teme and circumstances have worked favourably, 
The British Ministers, unfettered by the part whicb their pre- 
decessors had personally taken in the dispute, were abic to 
approach negotiation with advantage, while events gave the 
President’s Government a disposition to respond to our over- 
tures. Mr. Seward,after a long term of office under two Pre- 
sidents, must now look forward to the relinquishment of pow- 
er. He has been Secretary of State duriog the Civil War, and 
itis universally admitted that to his skill aud energy its fa- 
vourable result was largely due, For eight years he has con- 
ducted the foreign policy of the Union with success, and be 
now finds himseif at the probable close of bis cilicial career 
just at the time when the wer and the political strife that suc- 
ceeded it may be considered as atan end. What, therefore, 
more natural than that he should desire to finish for himsel! 
the controversy which he began? He has been engaged in 
much long correspondetce On the relations between the two 
countries, and understands them better than any successor 

‘an hope to do. it would bave been like the abandonment of 
® task peculiarly his own if be had retired and left another 
Excretary of State to take up the negotiation which had been 
froginated in his time. Thus difficulties have been removed, 
ig algthese differences, which migat otherwise haye been left 
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ities bound to regard them without national feeling. These 
will, a3 we confidently expect, examine them as dispassion- 
ately as a Judge considers, or ought to consider, the affairs of 
the suitors who come before him. 

We may see in the termination of these disputes the prospect 
of a general recognition of arbitration as a means of settlin 
intervational dittereuces. Two obstacles have hitherto inter- 
posed between States and a practice which seems so obvious and 
beneficial, ‘The first has been national pride, or what is called 
national honour. Governments have always professed them- 
selves willing to subject mere material things to what they con- 
sider the chances of arbitration, but their honour, their position, 
and their character they would not submit to any ear.hly au 
thority. Aud, as honour was held to be involved in almost 
every question, there was little or nothing on which the tribunal 
of an arbitrator could be allowed to decide. The second reason 
for objecting to the principle has been that there has been no 
power to enforce the award. A few instances have brought 
discrediton the practice, since States have evaded a decisioa 
given against them, for reasons technical and even frivolous. 
In tact, without a general sense of political morality influencing 
ithe actions of a people, arbitration is not practicable, And 
Where States suspect each Other vehemently, and tee hostility in 
every move, it 18 also not practicable, for there will be such 
powerful motives to dispute or evade unfavourable decisions 
that the international tribunal would soon have to confess its 
impotence. For instance, what hope would there have been for 
arbitration between England and Napoleon Bonaparte? What 
is it likely that either party would have given up to the other at 
the bidding of a neutra) arbitrator? It was believed to bea 
question of national life and death, and men will not accept the 
decisions of others on questions so vilal. We may, therefore, 
consider the agreemeut in the present case ag showing 
that national jealousy is weaker than of yore, and 
that natioval differences are not to sacred in men’s eyes tit 
they need to be carefully gaarded from the interposition of thir 
parties, After having found a competent Judge, these two great 
nations are pot afraid to submit to him, not only a pecuniary 
question, but also the judgments of their lawyers and the policy 
of their statesmen, This new trial of the practice of arbitration 
is made under the happiest auspices. The Sovereign tu whom 
it is under that the main question of England’s liability will be 
referred wheo the Commission meets bas peculiar advantages of 
position, and the reference will be made under circumstances 
which render it impossible that his decision should be either iu- 
contiderately given or disregarded when it has been received. 
The public will probably bear little more of these matters 
until they learn once for all the decisions given upon them ; but, 
supposiug all the claims and counter claims inquired into, the 
Commisssioners will have no easy task. Events succeed each 
other so rapidly in these days that the exploits of the Alabama 
seem to belong to some distant past. But it is only five years 
years since this vessel was sweeping from the seas the American 
mercantile marine, and the British Government were declaring 
their regret, but denying their liability for her escape. The in 
cidents of that escape will be still fresh in the recollection of our 
readers, The Government had received notice that an iron 
steamer, evidently intended for warlike purpos s, was building 
at Liverpool, and the American Minister urged her detention. 
The British Government, anxious to do its duty to a friendly 
Power, and yet uncertain how far it was justitied in seizing the 
vesre', took the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. ‘They 
advised that the Government had the right to prevent the versel 
leaving port; and accordingly an order was seat so arrest her. 
But ber builder or purchasers were too quick, and, haviog be 
come acquainted with what was threatened, they sent the Ala- 
bawa at once to sea,and she was manned and armed ina 
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ten minutes before the ‘ big event.’ The uproar ia of an exactly 
similar sort, only iaetead of ‘I'll bet,’ the universal cry is ‘1’)l 
buy,’ or ‘I'll sel!’ And the funniest part of the whole thing 
appears, that among the host of dealers hawking their goods till 
they are hoarse, and perspiration conquers the rigidity of their 
shirt-collars, there is seen nothing that may be bought or bar- 
gained for. ‘Ill buy mutton! I'll buy Mets! Mets! Mets! I'll 
buy ’em!’ One old gentleman is shouting out with a voice that 
& Newgate salesman might envy. ‘I'll buy Tarks!’ another 
jobber is bawliag, elbowing bis way through the press, and Jook- 
ing as fierce as any bidder at a siave-sale. ‘Egypt Nines! ‘Tur- 
key Fives! Turkey Fives! Turkey Fives! ‘I'll buy mutton!’ 
‘Vil sell Babies!’ 1’ll sell Met Babies!’ yellsa grey-baired mon- 
ster, old enough to be a great-grandfather. ‘I'll buy ’em " cries 
an ogre with a dandy moustache and a white hat, and forthwith 
he plunges madly into the mob to discover the seller of babies 
and clinch a bargain with him.” 








Chess. 


PROBLEM, No, 1,0i0.—By “C. M. B.,’’ of Dundee. 
SLACK. 
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WHITB, 
White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No 1,089, 
White. Black. 
1QtoK B2 | 1 KtoQ Bé4(a) 
2 Kto K 5 double ch and mate. 
(a) If Kt moves, Queen mates at K B 5. 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION, 


The Competitors in this society’s tournaments are now in the 
thick of tue fight. Atavery numerously attended meeting at 
the St. George’s Chess Club, held on the 23rd ult., under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Lyttelton, arrangements were made for a whole 
round of tourneys and jousts, and muster rolls were read of ail 





foreign port, Itis on the liability of the British Government 
under these circumstances that a preliminary decision must be 
taken, and it is fair to assume that the escape was without the 
counivance and against the wish of the Government. 





nsijicmniainian 
THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


The Toronto Glode of the 12th inst. contains the following 
in relation to this subject: 


The organs of the Government announced yesterday that the 
Cominissioners for the Intercolonial Railway are *o be Mr. 
Aquila Walsb, M.P., for the Province of Ontario; Mr. C. J. 
Brydgers, Grand Trunk Manager, for the Province of Quebec ; 
Mr. E. B. Chandler, a member of the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment, for the Province of New Brunswick; and (temporarily) 
Co}. Coffia, a place-holder in one of the Dominion Government 
Departments, for the Province of Nova Scotia. With the ex. 
ception of the last named appointment—which is oaly to stand 
till Ministers see their way clear to appoint a Nova Sco- 
tian—this ticket is the one announced three months ago snd 
received 80 unfavorab'e by the coustry. Since that time Mr. 
Brydges has visited Eegland, and while there told a meeting of 
the Grand Trunk stockholders that he had not been offered the 
Commi:-sionership, and, therefore, bad not accepted it. That it 
was all thoronghly. understood at the time is very well proved 
not only by the statements of Ministerial organs in this country 
but by the remark of Sir Edward Watkin, that the Grand Trunk 
Directors had said when the appointment of Mr. Brydgers was 
suggested that they would be very happy to have bim appointed, 
The prospect for the loternational is bad enough. The wors: 
aud most expensive route has been chosen for it. The Govern- 
ment has decided to build it as a Government work, which in. 
volves some millions more of expense than would be required if 
it were built by subsidy. And of the commissioners chosen to 
build the road, the two active men who will coutrol the Board 
are among the very last which would have been selected had a 
regard fur prudence and economy governed the Executive. 
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THE LONDON STOCK ESCHA GE. 
Mr. James Greeawood, the “ Lambeth Casu:l,” thus discour- 
ses conceraing the London Stock Exchange: 


“Speedily you discover that slang of a certain sort is as fa- 
miliar in the mouth of the Stock Exchange broker as of the 
Whitechapel costermonger. He has a cant abbreviation for the 
same ot almost every article he deals in, Metropolitan Railway 
shares are ‘ Mets,’ ‘ Caledoniaa,’ ‘Caly.’ and branches of main 
lines are called ‘ Babies.” Thus, Sou'h Eastern Extension shares 
are known as Sou East ‘ Babies,’ or ‘Babes.’ There is a sheep 
loan effected on behalf of the Prince of Roumania, in Turkey; 
this has been dubbed the ‘mutton.’ Besides these might be 
quoted a dozen ivstances, and yery interesting it is, though 
somewhat deafening, to listen to the clamour studded with there 
strange phrases, They do not mince the matter these gent'emen 
of the Stock Exchange. They may wear superfine broadcloth 
and spotless neckties, but they go at their work with the hearti- 
ness of barrow-men. Thisis no exaggeration. I never saw 





anything comparable to it excepting the tetting-ring at Epsom 


the knights desirous to enter the lists, 

Of al these tourneys, the first in importance is the competition 
for the silver British Uhailenge Cup, For the possession of this 
treasure there are elevea aspirants—Messrs. De Vere, M’Donnell, 
Owen, Bird, Wormald, Lord, Biackburne, Wisker, Skipworth, 
W. Hampton, and Cathbdertson. 

Each of these gentlemen plays one game, exclusive of draws, 
with every other, aud the winner of the largest number oi games 
has the first claim to the Cup; the gainer of the next best score 
taking a prize of £10. We may observe that, as the title to the 
Cup has to be maintained three years, the only combataut whose 
bona fide property it can become this year is Mr. De Vere, he hav- 
ing won the first right to it in 1:66. Playing commenced at the 
various London che-s clubs on Tuesday, the 24th, when Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Wormald contested their“ Cup” game at the St. 
George's Club, the result being a draw. 

The tourney coming second In ioterest to that for the Grand 
Cup is the struggle for the Mongredien prize of 20 guineas, iu 
whica the player at the head of the poll, after contesting a one- 
game match with every opponent against whom he is drawn by 
jot in the several rounds, is to be declared victor. Great piquan- 
cy is given to the tilts for this prize by the novel arrangement of 
the pleces at the commencement of each game, the cisplacement 
being as follows: 

1. Both Knights on the King’s side, and both Bishops on the 

ueen’s side 

The following is the pairing of the combatants for the first 
round in the Mongredien prize: 


A. Baxter v. J. Lord. 

Key. W. Newham wv. Rev. G. M‘Donnell. 
H, C. Stewart v. W. Hampton. 

S. Green v. Rev. A. Skipworth, 

Kev. J. Owen rv. W. Gover. 

G. D. Gossip v. J. Blackburne. 

J. Wisker v. KE. Janson. 

V. Green v. A. Mongredien, jun. 

J. Franklin v. C. De Vere, 

Dr. Murpby. 


Of these nineteen entries the winners will play again and again, 
veing paired by lot, until only one is left to claim the prize; and 
there 1s no doubt that great entertainment will be caused by Mr. 
Mougredien’s scheme ior eliminating book-knowledge and edu- 
cing native resource. 

Nextin its attractions stands the tournament for the two 
prizes given by the Glowworm newspaper, £20 and £5. Here 
twenty competitors present themselves, who bave been arranged 
by lot, as given below, the terms being that the losers in the first 
round should go out, and the winners to play on until two re- 
main, who will contend for the first and second prizes. One 
game to be played between each pair, Average time allowed over 
each move, four minutes :— 


Haggard v. W. Hampton. 

G. Gossip v. Ide. 

A. Baxter v. E, Janson, 

De Vere v. R. Wormald. 

A. Mongredien, jun. v 5. Green 

J. Wisker v Dr. Murpby. 

J. Blackburue v. ‘T. Smith. 

J. Lord v. Rev. W. Newham. 

Rev. A. Skipworth v. V. Green. 
8. Franklio v. Kev. G. M‘Donnell. 


Besides these contests, which are restricted to English play- 
ers, a Handicap Tournament, open to all comers, is on the way, 
for wbich there are twenty-four entries, arranged in clasees ac 
cording to their supposed strength. In this handicap the win- 
ners in the first round have to play for the first and second 
prizes, and the losers to contend for the third and fourth. Each 
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pair will play one game only, exclusive of draws, and the average 
time allowed over each move will be four minutes, The follow- 
ing is the handicap. First class. Firat division: Steinitz, Rev. 
G. A. M‘Donnell, Blackburne, De Vere. Second divieion: Lowe, 
Wisker, Lord, Newham, and Gossip. The firat division to give 
the first move to the second division, and the whole class to give 
@ pawn and move to second class, a pawn and two moves to third 
class, anda knight to fourth class. Second class: 8. Franklin, 
V. Green, T. Harper, Dr. Murphy, W. M. Chinnery—to give pawn 
and move to third class, an awn and two moves to fourth 
class. Third class: 8. J. Green, H. 8. Selfe, W. Bayliss, M‘Comas, 
W. Franklin, and Baxter—to give pawn and move to fourth class, 
Fourth class: A. M‘Donald, Haggard, Ida, Mongredien, jun. 





The well-known and highly respectable Banking House of 
Henry Greenepacm and Co., of Chicago, have established 
a Branch House here, im the National Park Bank Building, under 
the firm oame of Greenebaum, Brothers & Co. 


Pe RAILROAD BONDS. 





This great enterprise is approaching completion with a ra- 
pidity that astonishes the world. Less than 400 miles remain to 
be bullt to connect the Central Pacific Railroad with the Atlan- 
tic Lines. ‘lhe greater part of the interval is now graded, and it 
is re: sonably expected that the THROUGH CONNECTION BE- 
TWEEN 8AN FRANCISCO AND NEW YORK WILL BE 
COMPLETED BY JULY NEXT. 


The Westera portion of the Line—known as the CENTRAL 
PACIFIC RAILROAD—besides having the largest settlement, 
the richest mines, and most valuable lands along its route, is 
also built and completed as a first-class Railroad, in all respects, 
being constructed directly by the Company themselves, without 
the latervention of contractors, and in such a manner as to in- 
sure fature stability, economy of operation, and the permanent 
value of the property. 


The Report of the Special Commission of Experts, recently 
appointed by the President to examine the railroadand telegraph 
lines of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, telegraphed to the 
Secr tar of the Interior, December 3, is fall and specific, and 
conelud as follows: 


“ Heavy trains of rails, ties, and fuel, are running safely to the 
extreme end of the road, four hundred and forty-five miles (445) 
miles from Sacramento. The road is being constructed in good 
faith, in a substantial manner, without stint of labour, mate- 
rials, or equipment, and is worthy of its character asa great na- 
tional work.” 


By the ald of thet General Government, and valuable grants 
from California sources, the Company have already met the bulk 
of their expenditures, and have sufficient Cash Resources to ena- 
ble them to finish their work with the utmost vigor. The iron, 
and a liberal equipment for the five hundred miles now about 
completed, as wellas the material needfal for two hundred and fifty 
miles additional, are all bought, parp ror, and at hand for use 
The speedy completicn of their entire line, and its success as a 
grand business enterprise, are no longer matters of hopeful pro 
mise, but are placed beyond all ordinary contingencies, 


The business of the Road, although in its infancy only, is with- 
out precedent. <THE GROSS (EARNINGS FROM JULY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 1 WERE UPWARD OF $1 400,000, IN GOLD, OF 
WHICH ABOUT ONE MILLION was NEC PROFIT. This re- 
sult was from local commercial business only, at a time when the 
Company felt compelled to employ their available equipment, to 
a large extent, in transporting the vast amounts of supplies re- 
quired to subsist 12,000 men, along a line of more than five hun- 
dred miles, and the material required for extending the track 
THRE« HUNDRED MILES during the period, to the temporary 
neglect of the enormous freighting business seeking transit over 
the Road. Ata late date there were no less than 79 locomotives 
running on the Road, 8) more on the way, and over 1,200 cars, to 
which the Company are constantly making large additions, so that 
by the time the immense tide of THROUGH TRAVEL AND 
FREIGHT ACROS3 THE AMERICAN CONTINENT shall be 
ADDED TO THE NATURAL AND EXPANDING LOCAL BUAI- 
NESS, and the energies of the Company, with their immense fa- 
cilities, can be devoted to the regular traffic, THEIR EARNINGS 
WILL BE ON AN UNSXAMPLED SCALE, and their Securities 
be ranked AMONG THE MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD. 


The current Interest Liabilities upon the Bonded Debt upon 
an average of three hundred miles in operation during the above 
period were less than $350,000. . 

The issue of the Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS is 
limited by Act of Congress, and will not equal one-third the cost 
and value of the property upon which they constitute the first 
lien. The greater part of this Loan is already marketed, and is 
held as a permanent investment by the capitalists of this country 
and Europe. Weare authoriz-d to offer a portion of the remain- 
der at 103 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, IN CURRENCY. 


The Bonds are of $1,000 each, bear six per cent. interest per 
annum, payable in the City of New York, IN UNITED STATES 
GOLD COIN. 


tay” As the accrued interest from July 1 is charged to the pur 
chaser in currency, and the semi-annual coupons maturing Janu- 
ary 1 next will be paid in fall in gold, there is an advantage in 
purchasing during the present month equal to the premium on 
the back interest. 


The Company reserve the right to advance the price at any 
time, but all orders actually in transitu at the time of any such ad- 
vance, will be filled at present price. At this time they pay more 
than eight per cent. upon the lavestment, and have, from Nation- 
al and State laws, guarantees superior to any uiher corporate se- 
curities now off:red. 


We receive all classes of Government Bonds at their full 
market rates, in exchange for the Central Pacific Railroad Bonds, 


thus enabling the holders to realize from 5 to 10 PER CENT. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 





PROFIT, and keep the principal of their investments equally 
secure, 


Orders and inquiries will receive prompt attention. Information, 
Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., giving a full account of the Organiza- 
tion, Progress, Business, and Prospects of the Enterprise furnish 
ed on application. Bonds sent by return express at our cost. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities 


and Financial Agents of the C. P. RR. Co. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
TO CAPITALISTS AND INVBSTORS. 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the ROCKFORD, ROCK 
ISLAND AND 8T. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY pay the 
Principal and SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST lst February 
and 1st August in GOLD COIN, free of Government Tas. 

A limited amount only of these Bonds will be sold at 97} and 
accrued interest in Currency by Bankers and Brokers, Agents of 
the Company in different parts of the country, and at theoflice of 
the Company, No. 12 Wall-st., New York. 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER APPROVED SECURITIES re 
ceived in exchange at full market rates. 





Pamphlets giving full information sent on request. 
H. H, Boopy, Treasurer. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 








BANKING HOUSE OF 


JAY COOKE &CO. 


No. 20 Wall Street, cor. of Nassau St., N. ¥. 


We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep 
on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT BONDS OF; ALL ISSUES, 
nd execute orders for purchase and sale of 


STOCK8S,= BONDS AND GOLD. 





e JAW COOKE & CO.* 
BAITHDANDOLPH 
BARES INDOLE 


DEALERS IN U. 8S. BONDS. 
MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD EXCHANGES. 
Issve Bruis oF ExCHANGE ON 
o. J. HAMBRO & SON—LONDON, 
B. METZLER 8. SOHN & CO.,—_FRANEFORT, 
JAMES W. TUCKER & OO.,—PARIS, 
Anp Letrers oF CrepIT AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
Europe. 

3 Nassau Street. 


WFOOTERCe 


BANEERS, 


~ Hare 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 12 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 38. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Oruers furnished {with GOLD at current 
rates, 


DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 


Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


FOR DRAFTS OF £1 ANOS UPWARD, 
ON THE UNION BANE OP LONDON, 
ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, 
oR, 


Paris, Br , Br » Hamburg, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfort, and 
Cities in Nogwar and Swepen, HoLLanp, Switzerland, 
Ira.r, &c. 











Apply to 


GREENEBAUM, BROS. & CO., 
In the National Park BuiLpine, 
214 BROADWAY. 











FIsK AND WATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 

SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 

INTO THE 

NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms, 


Deposite received and collections made, 
PISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


FRANK & CANS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


We buy and sell all issues of Government Securities at full 
market rates. 
Banks, bankers, and other-holders of 


SIXES OF 1881, AOT OF MAROH 3, 1863,° 


can now realize a liberal difference in exchanging the same against 
those of the previous acts of Congress, 
Particulars at our Office, 


No. 14 Wali Street, New Work, 
Inquiries by letter or telegraphSpromptly replied to, 
FRANK & GANS, NO. 14 WALL 8T. 
BANKING HOUSE 
or 


HENRY CLEws&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Colin at mar- 
ket rate. 








Persons depositing with us may check-.at sight, same as with 
City Banks, 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on fayour- 
able terms, 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Loans negotiated. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 








WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
29 Wall Street. 


a 8 


DIVIDENDS, 


FFICE OF THE HAMILTON FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 
11 Wall st., New York, Dec. 9, 1868. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared the usual semi- 
annual dividend of five [5] per cent., free of Government tax, 
payable on and after January 4, 1869. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


Orricg OF THE ILLINOIS CeNnTRaL RalLRoaD Co, | 
New York, Dec. 15, 1858. { 
T A MEETING OF ‘THE BOARD OF DI. 
rectors of this Company, held this day, it was 

Kesolved, That a dividend of FIVE PER CENT., in cash, free 
of Government tax, be paid, on the lst day of February next, to 
the holders of the full-paid shares, registered on the 1eth day of 
January next, and that the transfer books be closed on the said 
18th day of January and opened on the Sth day of February fol- 
lowing. THOMAS E, WALKER, Treasurer. 


‘'TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
York, December 18, 1868. 
A Dividend of SIX PER CENT., will be paid on and after 
MONDAY, January 4, 1869, free of Government tax. 
ANTHONY HALSEY, 
Cashier. 








a 





New 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
NO. 21 MAIDEN LANE, [UP Srarrs,) 
offer for the Holidays the largest and finest stock of 
MUSICAL BOXES 


ever collected in this city. They have been carefully selected, an 
cannot fail to please the most exacting. 

Prices are within the reach of all. Popular, Operatic and Sacred 
tunes arranged in a variety of ways. 


The Toy Musical Box is a very desirable plaything for children, 








~. 


THE ALBION. 














NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


AMERICA. 


Chartered by Specisl Act of Congress. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PAID iN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 
OFFICERS: 
OLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 
JaY COOKE, Chairmen Finance and Executive Committes. 


HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 





This Company, Netional in ite character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 
desirable means of Insuring Life yet presented to the public 





Jay Cooke & Co., of No. 216 Broadway, new Park Bank Bulldj 
ing, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. Whitman and 
J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications for insurance on the 
most favourable terms will be received. 





THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 319 Broadway, 
Corner of Fulton-st., 


(KNOX BUILDING.) 
$390,000 00 


Dividend, January 1, 1868, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


Life Iu urance, 


ASSETS, 





Annu'ties, 
Exdowments. 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. 

JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 

HIRAM B. WHITE, M, D. Medical Examiner Residence, No. 5 

Green Avenue near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, At Office daily 
from 2 to 8 o’clock, p.m 


GAS FIXTURES. 


JOHN HORTON & CO, 





233 and 285 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De 
signs seat by post to parties wishing to order. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


ODOR CASES, SMELLING BOTTLES. 
TOILET SETS, SILK SACHETS. 
IVORY BRUSHES, SHELL COMBS. 

NAIL POLISSOIRS [SINGLE AND FULL 8ETS.} 
PERFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES. 
1VORY AND RUSSIA LEATHER LAND MIRRORS. 
CUT GLASS COLOGNE BOTTLES. 





4 LARGE TARIRTY, aT 


DELLUC & COQ., 
635 Broadway. 


_STAINED CLASS. 
SHA 


> > 


HE: ° 
147 & 149 BAST Tw ONTY-BBCOND Br, N. ¥. 








FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


HON praca 


— 


= 
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BARNES’S RURAL POEMS 


Is the prettiest Little Gift Book of the Beason. 
$5 00. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


To be had in New York of FELT & DILLINGHAM and OAE- 
LEY & MASON. 


Price, $3 50 or 
Mailed, post pald, by the 





THE 


UNIO PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 





CFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 


AT PAR. 


NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILES 


Of the line West from Omaha are ngw completed, and the 
work is going on through the Winter. As the distance between 
the finished portion of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads 
is now less than 400 miles, and both companies are pushing for- 
ward the work with great energy, employing over 30,000 men, 
there can be no doubt that the whole 


Grand Line to the Pacific 


WILL BE OPEN FOR BUSINESS IN THE SUMMER OF 
1869, 


The regular Government Commissioners have pronounced 
the Union Pacific Railroad to be FIRST CLASS in every 
respect, and the Special Commission appolated by the Presi- 
dent, says: 


“ Taken as a whole, THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GENERAL 
ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL 8E- 
LECTED. The energy and perseverance with which the work 
has been urged forward, and the rapidity with which it has been 
executed are without parallel in history, and in grandeur and 
maguitude of undertaking it has never been equalled.” The 
Report states that any deficlencies that exist are only those inci- 
dent to all new roads, and that could not have been avoided 
without materially retarding the progress of the great work. 
Such deficiencies are supplied by ali railroad companica after the 
completion of the line, when and wherever experience shows 
them to be necessary. ‘Lhe report concludes by saying that “ the 
country has recson to congratulate itself that this great work of 
national importance is so rapidly approaching completion under 
such favourable auspices.” 


Besides a donation from the Government of 12,800 acres of 
land per mile, the Company Is entitled to a subsidy in U. 8. Bonds 
on its line as completed and accepted, at the average rate ot 
about $29,000 per mile, according to the difficulties encountered, 
for which the Government takes a second lien as security. The 
Company have already recelved $22,158,000 of this subsidy, of 
which $1,280,000 was paid Dec. 6th, aad $40,000 Dec. 14th. 


GOVERNMENT AID—SECURITY OF THE BONDS. 


By its charter, the Company {s permitted to lesue its own | 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as the Govern- 
ment Bonds, andno more. These Bonds are a First Mortgoge 
upon the whole road and all its equipments. Such a mortgage 
upon what, fora long time, will be the only railroad connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific States, takes the highest rank as a safe 
security. 

he price for the present is PAR, and accrced interest at 6 per 
cent. from July }, 1808, in currency. 

Sabecriptions will be received in New York 


At the Company’s Office, No, 20 Nassau Street, 
AND BY 
John J. Olsco and Son, Bankers, No. 69 Wall Sireet, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the United 
States. 


Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local agents, 
will look to them for their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasvazn, New York. 
December 16th, 1868. 





= 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 
AXD THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 
aLs0 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 

Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
CuvRcHEs, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE R2siDENCES. 
The Warren Double Oven Range, 

The best made, the most economical and surest operating Cook 
ing Range now in the market. 

A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Class and Commor Stoves 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 

FULLER, WARREN & CoO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 

TROY, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Faller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















For SaLz BY 
i Es niiis inctisscceaven 236 Water Street, New York 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,........... 50 Union Street, Boston, Masa. 
J. Hook Richards,........ .+.442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BI BG cccccccccccscscue Resentovncssess Washington, D.C. 
Be ES ana xareveenieseetsnedcenensxn ae Providence, R. I. 
Ps TIMER © Gig esc ctnicccssccvcccicsesccncescns St, Louis, Mo. 
Be Rs conus ns vadencheredecdscqenmienee Louisville, Ky. 
Mey Pe ses sets nctnkenbsdatinesiesvesstnn Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Citles and Towns through - 
out the United States. 
te” Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application. 


THE ALBION. 


[EsTaBLISHED In 1822 } 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance and 
Commerce, published every Saturday morning, at 39 Park Row, 
in the City of New York. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 





Subscription for one year, Six Dollars Im advance; for six 


months, Three Dollars, and for three months, One Dollar and 
fifty centa, age oe in each case to any pait of iue United 
States. e copies, Twelve cents, also mailed to acy address 
a lergymen and Teachers, ss per annum. 


Annual subscribers, paying Six Dollars in advance, may select 
any one of the following large-sized ALBION steel Engravings 
| free; the price of which, however, on paste board rollers to non- 

subscribers, is ‘1 wo Dollars each, and these can be forwarded by 

mail or express with safety :— 
| Caaton’s QUEEN VICTORLA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AuiLan’s SIR cals scort, 
8ruart’s WASHINGTO 
MarTTEson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIX, 
Knigut’s LORD NEL8O 
Buckisr’s 8T PAUL’B, LONDON, 
Portralt or GENL. HAVELOCK. 
Haxuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800 Y¥ 
| THE CASTLE OF ISC from Stanfield’s —_— 
WANDESFORDB’ * MARY Q 


Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 

Lanpsssr’s DEER PASS. 

Wanpgsrorpe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

WILKINS’ a. Ry WORLD 

Wanpesrorps’s DR. EK 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 


NEW PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR 1869. 


Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, after this date, will be pre- 
sented gratuitously with a copy of a large and splendid steel en- 
graving of Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, entitled, ‘Tue For- 
EsTER’s Famity,” size 28 x 36 inches; also a steel engraving of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, engraved from a photograph, by 
Brady, in 1860, by J. C. Buttre, sise 93¢ x 12inches, These en 
gravings are now ready for delivery, and they will be forwarded 
by mall, post paid, to each subscriber, old or pew, immediately 
on receipt of the amount of a year’s subscription to the ALBIoy, 
| namely, six dollars. Those preferring any of the old ALziow 
| engravings, are privileged to make their selection fromthe num- 
ber instead of taking the new ones, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
4 ** over one and under three months. 
“ for one year, standing unch: 
Two line business Cards, with s copy of the Albion free, 
$15 per annum. 





“ « 


Annual Club Rates, until further notice, with a copy 
of any ALBION engraving to the getter up of a Club:— 


For three copies to one address, $15 in advance. 
For five #20 ae 
For ten “ = $55 « , 


The postage must be paid by the subscribers accepting these 
rates. 


Tus ALBion is served by carriers at the residences of sub- 
scribers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charge. ' 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Office 
order, bank draft, certificate of deposit or check drawn to the 
order of the Proprietor of the ALBION. 

All communications should be addressed 

KBINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
ALBION OFFICE, 
89 Park Row, New York. 








Branch Offee=11 Broad Btreet, 








